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In all climates and under all circumstances can be relied upon; 
ready while others are making ready: through before they 
begin. Fifty years’ experience in the make to back one moment 
‘ of experience when life rests on the trustworthiness of the arm. 


Colt Arms are guaranteed. Catalog“ Double Action,” de- 
scribing all models, mailed on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Ct. 


London Office, 15 4 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


UNIVERSALLY POPULAR, 


The Southern Pacific affords one of the most delightful trips 
to the traveling public. From ocean to ocean in a solid 
vestibule train of superior equipment, carrying combination 
observation library and buffet car, Pullman standard drawing 

room and standard sleeping cars, and 


EVERY AY latest dining cars, through a country 
of picturesque diversity, of balmy 


N THE climatic conditions—traversing the great and 

beautiful sugar plantations of Louisiana, the 

famous oil fields of Texas, through the his- 

YF AR toric cities of San Antonio, Houston arid El Paso, 

and thence to the exquisite floral and agricultural 

valleys and towering mountains of Southern California, 

where there are no sudden changes in the climate, but a 

pure, cool, bracing air the year round, where you can always 
indulge in 


BOATING, BATHING, FISHING, GOLFING, RIDING, DRIV- 
ING, SHOOTING, TENNIS AND ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


OPERATES DAILY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO 


SUNSET EXPRESS 


TRAVERSIYNG 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 


INQUIRE 
349 OR 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston, 170 “WasHinGToN Sr. BALTIMORE, cor. BALTIMORE AND HANOVER STs. 
632 Cuestnut Sr. Syracuse, 129 So. Franxutn Sr. 


THE 


—the new novel by Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
author of this year’s greatest success, “ The 
Masquerader’’—will appear serially in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, beginning next week, May 20. | 
@ The issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY contain- 
ing the first instalment will be on sale on the 


news-stands May 17th. 


@ In order to have from the beginning all chap- 
ters of this important new serial, place your 
order now with your nearest newsdealer. 
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commerce with Germany has been carried on. It is probable 
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COMMENT 


[tr is not quite clear why President Roosrve_t should have 
made up his mind to break camp and start homeward on May 
8, thus shortening considerably the intended duration of his 
vacation. Secretary Tart is quite able to attend to the Bowen- 
Loomis affair. which resolves itself into two inquiries. First, 
was Assistant-Secretary-of-State Loomis, when American 
minister at Caracas, guilty-of accepting money from the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Company for services rendered 
in his official capacity? Secondly, if the first inquiry be an- 
swered in the negative, was Minister BowkrNn at pains 
thoroughly to investigate the charge brought against his prede- 
cessor before he repeated it to the State Department and 
communicated it to American newspapers? It is well known 
that the aceusation has been met with a square denial by 
Assistant-Seeretary Loomis, who saysvthat the only basis for it 
ix the fact that, when on the point of returning from Caracas 
to the United States, he exchanged checks with the local 
representative of the Asphalt company, in order to lessen the 
loss which he otherwise would have suffered from converting 
Venezuelan into American currency. If it should turn out 
that there is no other foundation for the charge, and if Minis- 
ter Bowen should be unable to prove that he did everything 
in his power to stop the cireulation of a calumnious report con- 
cerning a tellow diplomatist, he will doubtless be permitted to 
resign from the government service. In any event, he will be 
recalled from Caracas, and replaced at that post by Minister 
Ri ssett, whe will be transferred from Bogota. It has been 
for some time evident that the animosity with which, rightly 
or wrongly, President Castro has come to regard Minister 
Bowen has disqualified the latter from acting as a useful 
medium of communication between our State Department and 
the Venezuelan Executive. It is irreconcilable with the funda- 
mental purpose of diplomatic intercourse to insist upon main- 
taining in a given post a representative who, if not officially 
so declared, is known to be persona non grata. Just why Mr. 
Bowen should have become so unacceptable at Caracas is hard 
ior remote onlookers to understand, in view of the invaluable 
assistance given by him to President Castro when he brought 
about an agreement between Venezuela and the blockading 
powers. It may be that the consciousness of the magnitude of 
the service rendered by him made him meddlesome and over- 


bearing. Manners have much to do with success, particularly 
in diplomacy. 


It has been suggested that, in abbreviating his hunting ex- 
pedition, Mr. Roostvenr has been prompted by a desire to 
begin betimes the task of averting a tariff war with Germany. 
That business-does not press, for it has been officially denied 
that the German government has formally announced an in- 
tention of terminating on March 1, 1906, the modus vivendi, 
or temporary tariff arrangement, under which since 1900 our 


enough that during the summer or early autumn our State 
Department will endeavor to negotiate a reciprocity treaty 
with the Berlin government, which may be laid before the 
Senate at the first session of tlie Fifty-ninth Congress. If the 
Senate shall refuse to ratify the treaty, or insist upon loading 
it with amendments unacceptable to the German Chancellor, 
the Upper House of our Federal legislature will have to bear 
the whole responsibility for the losses that may be suffered by 
American exporters of food-products should their commodities 
be practically barred out of Germany by being subjected to the 
maximum duties imposed by the new German tariff. In our 
judgment, the real motive which has impelled the President 
to return to Washington at a date somewhat earlier than that 
which he originally contemplated, is his desire to be present 
at the seat of government in case the impending naval battle 
in the Far East should be followed by an intimation from St. 
Petersburg of a willingness to accept the mediation of the 
United States between the belligerents. Of the four possible 
outcomes of the battle, there is not one which should not appar- 
ently smooth the way to peace. In the improbable event of 
RosESTVENSKY’S subjecting Toco to an overwhelming defeat, 
or of gaining for his country a slight maritime preponderance 
from an indecisive action, the Japanese would, no doubt, be 
eager to negotiate with their opponents, and to offer terms 
much moré moderate than those which they would exact were 
their control of the sea indisputable. If, on the other hand, 
the Japanese admiral should destroy the greater part of his 
opponent’s fleet, or even should he so weaken it as to render 
it incapable of coping with him on the ocean, the St. Peters- 
burg government would recognize the folly of attempting any 
longer to prosecute a colossal war at the farther end of Asia. 


That, when the belligerents are ready to negotiate, the United 
States should be invited to act as an intermediary is natural 
enough. Russia would not accept Great Britain for that func- 
tion, and Japan would repudiate the selection of France, 
especially since the last-named power is thought at Tokio to 
have committed a breach of a neutral’s duty by permitting the 
protracted stay of Rojrestvensky’s war-ships in a harbor of 
French Indo-China. The Japanese would be almost equally 
opposed to accepting Germany in the réle of a mediator, be- 
cause they remember that the Berlin government took an 
active, if not the leading, part in the triune combination by 
which, after their war with China, they were compelled to re- 
nounce the most coveted fruit of victory through a retrocession 
of the Liao-tung peninsula. Of the powers, therefore, ma- 
terially interested in the Far East, the great American repub- 
lic alone is eligible for the part of peacemaker. Aside from 
recognizing the dignity and prestige inseparable from the 
exercise of the mediative function, Mr. Roostvett is, of 
course, alive to the momentous bearing which the outcome of 
the present war may have upon the future of all eastern Asia. 


If there is any kind of administrative amelioration with 
which Mr. Rooseveit has been identified since his entrance 
into public life, it is civil-service reform, by which, of course, 
we mean the establishment of the principle that a faithful 
and efficient servant of any government—Federal, State, or 
municipal—should not be dismissed for partisan reasons alone. 
The principle, in other words, is the opposite of that embodied 
in the doctrine “To the victors belong the spoils.” It is 
almost as true to-day of our Federal government as it is of 
ihe government of the United Kingdom, that there are no 
longer any spoils obtainable for party service. So far as party 
services are now purchasable at all, they are remunerated, not 
with offices, but with money. Hence the stupendous disten- 
sion of the disbursements made in Presidential years, from the 
twenty-five thousand dollars paid out in the BucHaNan-FRE- 
MONT campaign, and the one hundred thousand dollars ex- 
pended in the first election of Anranam LIncoLn, to the ten 
million dollars reputed to have been used in 1896. The 
United Kingdom has had precisely the same experience, but 
there the corrupt or improper employment of money for po- 
litical purposes has been effectually prevented by the Corrupt 
Practices Act, which not only requires the publication of a 


‘sworn and detailed statement of all contributions and dis- 


bursements, but rigorously. limits the amount of money that 
may be spent on behalf of a candidate for a seat in the House 
of Commons. Similar legislation has been enacted since 1890 
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in fifteen of our States, and in some of them the rigor of the 
British statute has been reproduced. Meanwhile the number 
of Federal offices, the acquisition or retention of which might 
be affected by political influence, has been signally reduced 
during the last twenty years. We have often directed atten- 
tion in these columns to the remarkable work performed by 
President CLEVELAND in this direction during his two terms of 
office. What we would now do is to point out some of Mr. 
Roosevett’s achievements in the same field—achievements 
sometimes lost sight of amid the fervid interest concentrated 
upon other matters. 

In the month of November, 1901, that is to say, soon 
after he became President by accident, Mr. Rooseve.t 
caused a number of offices in the War Department which 
had been excluded from the operation of the civil-service law 
to be reincluded, and he proceeded to make that law applicable 
to many employees in the rural free-delivery service, including 
clerks, route inspectors, special agents, and messengers. About 
two months later he extended the operation of the statutes 
which embody civil-service reform to all the carriers also in 
the rural free-delivery system. In April, 1902, he caused the 
temporary war-emergency employees, called into existence by 
the contest with Spain, to be transferred to the classified serv- 
ice by act of Congress. In July of the same year census-office 
employees were placed in the classified service at the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion. In June, 1904, employees in sixty-six post- 
oftices, who had previously been unclassified, were placed under 
civil-service rules. In November of the year last named, the 
positions of deputy collector, deputy surveyor, cashier, and 
naval officer in the customs service, were transferred from the 
excepted list to the classified service. _In the same twelve- 
month, all positions under the War Department in the Philip- 
pines, or under the Isthmian Canal Commission, except those 
filled by persons employed as laborers and persons appointed 
by the President, or (in the case of the canal) engineers de- 
tailed from the army. were subjected to civil-service regula- 
tions. During the few wecks that have elapsed since Mr. 
Rooseve.t entered upon his second term, special agents of the 
Immigration Bureau on duty in foreign territory have a!so 
been brought within the classified service, and the positions of 
cashier and finance clerk in post-offices throughout the country 
have been taken out of the excepted class, and are henceforth 
to be filled by promotion. Even the laborers employed in the 
departments at Washington are now placed under civil-service 
rules. In a word, tens of thousands of persons owe it to 
Treropore Rooseveitt that they hold the places, wherein they 
earn a livelihood, by the tenure of good behavior alone. 


It would not be easy to conecive of a more specious substi- 
tute for the constitutional government which Russian Liberals 
desire, but which the friends of the autocratic system evidently 
mean not to grant, if they can help it, than is presented in the 
edict issued by Nicnonas LI. on the Russian Easter day. We 
pass over as relatively unimportant the clause which bestows, 
not. indeed, a general amnesty for political offences, but 
pardon for certain classes of prisoners, including those arrest- 
ed for participation in the alleged disturbances of January 22, 
which unbiassed observers would describe, not as disturbances, 
but as an unprovoked massacre of working-men by soldiers. 
The features of the ukase which appeal to immense masses of 
the Czar’s subjects are those which relate to the distressing 
economic predicament of numerous Russian communes, and to 
the religious and civil disabilities of schismatics, and of dis- 
senters from the Orthodox Russian Church. The mirs, or 
village communities, are relieved at a stroke from all arrears 
of taxes, and also from all back payments on account of the 
lands given to them at the date of the abolition of serfdom. 


It should be borne in mind that of the forty million serfs 
emancipated by ALEXANDER II., only about one-half, namely, 
the serfs of the crown, received a gratuitous endowment of 
land. To the other half were apportioned estates belonging 
to their former owners, saddled, however, with the obligation 
of paying for the lands in instalments stretching over a long 
period. From this point of view, the operation was analogous 
to that which we see going on in Ireland under the operation 
of the act intended to transform tenants into peasant pro- 
prietors. The difference is that in Ireland the peasant ac- 
quires his land in severalty, whereas in Russia lands were al- 
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lotted to a commune in his collective capacit®fnd, of course, 
the commune became collectively liable for the debt due the 
former owner. Sometimes the land apportioned might be 
poor; sometimes there might be no harvest in consequence of 
a drought; in any event, the number of the ¢ommune’s in- 
habitants would continually increase, while the area of its land 
would remain stationary. The inevitable result of such eon-* 
ditions was that many communes would fall into arrears as 
regards the payment of the instalments owing to the former 
landowner, and, |for like reason, would default in the payment 


“of the taxes exacted on behalf of the imperial government. 


It is the hopelesSness to which the moujiks, or members of the 
peasant commune, have been reduced by the joint incidence 
of these burdens, and not the very slight success of the at- 
iempt to inoculate them with revolutionary doctrines, which 
is accountable for the dgrarian outbreaks and outrages that 
of late have terrified the nobles and larger landowners in 
many provinces of Eurepean Russia. Nothing that the Czar 
could have done wo6wWkd be so well caleulated to intensify the 
confidence and affection with which the Russian autocrat has 
for centuries been regarded by the rural population pes is the 
sweeping remission of all arrearages of taxes and land pay- 
ments which is proclaimed in the Easter ukase. 


Another feature of the edict which bears witness to remark- 
able sagacity on the part of the Czar’s reactionary advisers is 
the concession of complete liberty of worship and equality 
before the law to all schismaties and dissenters in the Czar’s 
dominions, except the Jews. By this comprehensive act of 
toleration the Czar evidently seeks to conciliate not only the 
Moslems and Buddhists of central Asia, the Roman Catholics 
of Poland, and the Lutherans of the Baltic provinces and 
Finland, but, above all, those seeeders from the orthodox Rus- 
sian Church who are known as Old Believers, who inhabit the 
heart of European Russia, who number about seventeen mill- 
ions of human beings, and who inelude a large proportion of 
the merchant class, that is té say, of the richest of the Czar’s 
subjects outside of the Grand-Dueal coterie. Although the 
schismatics differ from orthodox Russians in no point of 
doctrine, but only in respect of their adherence to, the ancient 
ritual, couched in the old Slavonie tongue, they have been for 
generations subjected to persecution at the hands of the State 
Church, a persecution which has become especially severe 
since Mr. Poptepvonostserr became Procurator of the Holy 
Synod. For almost a quarter of a century, they have been 
forbidden to use their altars for religious purposes, to endow 
their churches with real or personal property, to establish 
monasteries, to build schools, or even to print and cireulate 
their religious books. The son of a rich Old Believer was 
not admissible to a military or naval school, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that he could not become a commissioned 
officer; and if, as a conscript in the army or the navy, he per- 
formed an extraordinary act of valor, the medal for bravery 
was withheld from him. Every one of these galling prohibi- 
tions is rescinded by the Czar’s Easter ukase, and henceforth 
the Old Believers are placed on a footing of absolute equality 
with members of the State Church. It is not too much to say 
that, by this act of toleration to the Old Believers, Nicnonas 
II., for the present, at all events, has rendered his treasury 
independent of foreign loans, and able to continue the waste- 
ful war in the Far East for another twelvemonth, if not longer. 
No sooner,. indeed, did it become known that the bigoted 
opposition of Mr. Zosieponostserr to toleration had been over- 
borne, and that the Old Believers would shortly acquire all 
the privileges possessed by orthodox subjects of the Czar, than 
they arranged to raise a fund of five hundred million dollars, 
which is to be offered to the sovereign, not as a loan, but as a 
free gift. This, moreover, should be regarded only as an in- 
stalment of the donations to be expected from these schis- 
matics, if we may credit the estimate of their enormous 
financial rescurces which has been made by well-informed 
writers on Russia’s economic condition. 

At the hour when we write, the Chicago strike threatens to 
assume formidable proportions, and recalls the collision be- 
tween workmen and their employers by which the same city 
was shaken in Mr. CLEVELAND’s second term. Begun by the 
Teamsters’ Union, and originally intended to paralyze a far- 
ticular branch of interurban freight transportation, it seems 
likely to stop the business of the big packing-houses, wholesale 
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grocers, and ice-dealers. There are signs, too, that other 
Union workmen may be prompted by sympathy to cooperate 
with the teamsters, and that what is known as a “ sympathetic 
strike ” may take place on a colossal scale. We are told that 
in Chicago the laboring-men generally are in hearty accord 
with the stand taken by the strikers, and that, if the present 
uncompromising attitude of the employers is maintained, the 
greatest labor strugg'e of which there is any record may be 
witnessed. Riots have occurred in many parts of the city, 
many non-union workmen have been slugged and clubbed, five 
have been shot, and one has been killed. Scores of arrests 
have been made, and. on April 29 indictments were returned 
by the Grand Jury against the president of the International 
Teamsters’ Union, the president of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and ten other conspicuous labor men, on the charge 
of conspiracy to injure the business of Montcomery, Warp, 
& Co. 


In ecmpliance with the request of the Treasury De- 
partment, Secretary Tart, of the War Department, has placed 
army wagons and troops at the disposal of the Subtreasurer 
in Chicago, for the purpose of transporting government money 
from the railway stations to the Subtreasury building. As 
yet, however, Federal troops have been employed solely for the 
purpose of protecting government property. It is asserted 
by employers that the loeal police are unable to cope with the 
situation, and that Federal troops are indispensable. Formerly 
we used to suppose, relying on a clause of the Constitution, 
that Federal soldiers could not be sent into a State for the 
purpose of suppressing a domestie insurrection, except in re- 
sponse to a request from that State’s Legislature, or, if the 
Legislature were not in session, from the Governor. It will be 
remembered, however, that, at the time of the last great strike 
in Chicago, President CLEVELAND sent Federal troops thither, 
although no request was made for them by the Legislature or 
Governor of Illinois—indeed, the Governor protested against 
their interposition. The course pursued by President CLEvE- 
LAND was pronounced constitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court, which held that the Federal Executive has an 
implied right to intervene of his own motion for the restora- 
tion of order in a given State, whenever he has reason to be- 
lieve that the carriage of the United States mails or the trans- 
action .of interstate business would be likely to be impeded. 
“Inasmuch as Chicago is the chief entrepét of commerce be- 
tween the East and the West, it would seem that the strike of 
the teamsters must necessarily obstruct the transaction of 
interstate business. There is no doubt that the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, to which we have referred, was 
a victory of inealeulable import to employers of labor. 


Captain Carnecir, of the British army, went out after lions 
in South Africa. and returned, grievous to record, in the bag. 
Our President, more fortunate, had bagged three bears at 
last accounts, and hoped to get as near home as Chicago by 
May 10. But even there he will not be out of the woods, if 
it is true, as the papers report, that he has agreed to receive a 
delegation of the striking teamsters and give them an oppor- 
tunity to present a petition. So the teamsters’ strike seems 
bound to last until May 10 in any case! We hope the Presi- 
dent will keep out of it. Let him take warhing by the British 
‘aptain’s fate, and remember that the hunter of big game is 
liable to be hunted. Those Chicago strikers are much bigger 
game than bears, but they are doing the hunting, so far as he 
is coneerned, 


Mr. Carnecie’s gift of ten million dollars “ to provide retir- 
ing pensions for the teachers of universities, colleges, and 
technical schools in our country, Canada, and Newfoundland,” 
is an exceedingly timely benefaction, and has received almost 
universal commendation both from the general public and 
from the persons specially qualified to judge of its usefulness. 
The situation that attracted Mr. Carnecir’s attention was this: 
Teaching has come to be the worst paid of the important call- 
ings. The price of living has rapidly advanced, but the 
salaries paid to college professors has not only not advanced, 
but in many cases has fallen off. That is because the colleges 
have not had the money to pay their teachers any better. The 
rate of interest on their endowment funds is lower than it 
used to be, and the increase in the number of students which 


most of them have experienced has been, not a help to their: 
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resources, but a much heavier drain upon them than new gifts 
have ofiset. Consequently, nearly all the colleges have been 
begging hard for money to enable them to pay their teachers 
better salaries, and to provide for the retirement of such as 
are ready to stop active work. For this last necessity Mr. 
CarNeciz determined to provide. .He did not feel at liberty, 
he said, to concern himself with the State universities which 
are supported by taxation, and he was disinclined to meddle 
with the institutions which are under sectarian control. For 
the rest it was computed for him, after investigation, that 
such retiring pensions as were needed could be paid out of the 
income of ten million dellars, so Mr. Carnecig gave that sum. 


The foundation is to be administered by twenty-five trustees, 


who are empowered to fill vacancies in their own board, and 
“to do all things necessary in their judgment to insure the 
most beneficial administration of the funds.” The board of 
trustees named to begin with by the donor are all, except 
three, presidents of colleges. The list ineludes Presidents 
Kuiot, Haptey, Tarren, Bururr, Scuurman, Witson, Peter- 
son (of McGill). Jorpax, and Pritcuretrt, and Messrs. F. A. 
Vanperuip, T. M. Carnecie, and R. A. Franks. 

Mr. Vanperuip, and President Prrrcurerr of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, gathered the statistics on which 
was based the estimate of the sum needed to carry out Mr. 
CARNEGIE’S purpose. According to their calculations there are 
ninety-three institutions that will benefit by the fund. The 
faculties of these institutions include 3900 persons eligible in 
due time to receive pensions. They receive salaries amounting 
to $7,720,000, or about $2000 apiece. The intention is that the 
Carnecie fund shall supply half-pay pensions, which, however, 
shall in no case exceed $2400. TIlow the fund shall be appor- 
tioned to colleges like Ilarvard and Columbia, which have a 
pension system of their own, remains to be determined by the 
trustees, as do many other details of disbursement. The 
trustees are easily equal to all such questions. The important 
main fact is that the teaching profession is richer by half a 
million dollars a year, a sum which if annually distributed 
among the 3900 teachers who are the first to be concerned by 
it, would add $128 to each of their salaries. 


The arguments of Dr. Louis Livincston Seaman for a re- 
form of the medical department of the United States army, as 
set forth in his “ Observations in the Russo-Japanese War,” 
read before the International Congress of Military Surgeons 
in St. Louis last October; in his recently published book, 
From Tokio through Manchuria with the Japanese; and in a 
statement before the Congressional Committee on Military 
Affairs in February—seem to have fallen flat, so far as any 
recognition, in Washington of the importance of the subject 
is concerned. _Now, however, Dr. Seaman has returned to 
Manchuria to rejoin the Japanese army in the field for the 
purpose of obtaining more data concerning its wonderful 
work in preventive hygiene, with a view to forcing the re- 
form he advecafes upon the attention of Congress and the 
people. Dr. Sraman’s thesis seems convincing to the lay 
mind, however fallacious it may appesr to the militarists. He 
asserts thai in al] the wars in which the United States has been 
engaged disease has carried off more than eighty per cent. 
of the combatants who have died, and that more than half 
of these deaths might have been prevented by proper sani- 
tary precautions. He points out that in the Spanish-American 
war “the mortality from bullets and wounds was 268, while 
that from disease was 3862, or about fourteen to one. _, This 
in a campaign which lasted six weeks, with men selected‘from 
the very flower of the country—the best and ablest men, 
physically, we had, every one of whom, excepting those that 
fell on the line and the possible percentage an insurance com- 
pany would possibly allow for accidental deaths, etc., ought 
to have returned to their homes in perfect health.” To pre- 
vent a repetition of these horrors, in the event of another 
war, Dr. Seaman demands that Congress give the medical 
department in the United States army the rank, position, and 
power to enforce sanitary discipline, as in the Japanese army, 
where the medical director ranks as lieutenant-general, six 
officers rank as major-generals, and one officer of the rank of 
brigadier - general controls hygienic conditions with every 
20,000 men. The private soldier, Dr. Seaman contends, should 
be given the best sanitation and the best medical supervision 
that the science of the age can devise. He declares that re- 
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cent discoveries in sanitation and modern knowledge of 
bacteriology render possible the complete elimination of pre- 
ventable diseases, and that this has been fully demonstrated 
by the experience of the Japanese. “ Every death from pre- 
ventable disease is an insult to the spirit of the age,” he says, 
“ond when it occurs\in an army it becomes a government 
crime.” It is not alone upon the ground of humanity that 
Dr. Seaman bases his plea for a reform of the army medical 
service, but also upon that of economy, and he offers the re- 
cent affair with Spain as an object-lesson. “ As the result of 
a war that involved 250,000 men,” he says, “ and in which only 
268 were killed, more than 75,000 pension claims have already 


been filed in Washington.” 


Professor Harcke, of Jena, well known to American read- 
ers, and lately author of The Wonders of Life ({larper’s), is 
quoted as saying that the best of the German race has been 
driven out of Germany and has come to the United States. 
The Germans who have stayed at home are inferior, he thinks, 
to those of a generation ago, and he*considers that the power 
of the race is declining. No doubt, if he is rightly quoted, 
he has his reasons for his opinions, but seen from the out- 
side the Germans of Germany hy no means impress the ob- 
server as a waning residue. Without discussing that, we may 
welcome his opinion that the best Germans have come here. 
We certainly gained by immigration a great many very good 
ones. In the old days, in which to its eternal profit America 
gained English Puritans, French Iluguenots, and Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, many doubtful characters were shipped from 
England to the thriving colony of Virginia. But, as a rule, 
for a century after the Revolution the countries that fed the 
stream of emigration to these shores sent us as good human 
material as they had in stock. We got the flower of Ireland, 
as good English, Welsh, and Scotch as there were, and, Pro- 
fessor Harcken thinks, the best of the Germans. More re- 
cently we have gathered an excellent grade of Scandinavians, 
Finlanders, and other northwestern Europeans. Our Italians 
are at least able-bodied. The complaint that we are getting 
inferior people in large numbers is of recent origin, and ap- 
plies mainly to our current acquisitions from southwestern 
Europe. It is a serious complaint. The best is only just 
good enough for this country. 


How exceptional were the farewell honors paid to Mr. 
Cuoate in London is precisely indicated by the London Times. 
Only twice, it says, has there been such a banquet as was 
given him in Lincoln’s Inn, the former guests being Mr. Ber- 
ryer and Mr. Bensamin, while the Middle Temple, in elect- 
ing him a bencher, has paid him “a mark of respect never be- 
fore conferred upon any one not an Englishman since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the representatives 
of the republic of Venice, then in her full glory, were in like 
manner honored.” 


In what is described as an effort “to wipe out the petty 
grafting which has grown up through small commissions paid 
buying agents and employees to induce them to favor some 
firm or corporation,” the Wisconsin Legislature has passed a 
bill which, unless the Governor vetoes it, will operate to make 
tips unlawful, and givers and receivers of them punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. This effect of the bill, says a news 
dispatch, was pointed out to the Wisconsin Assembly before 
the final vote was taken, and an effort was made to withhold 
the bill for amendment. But the Assembly held that tips, too, 
were objectionable, and passed the bill by a large majority. 
The Werekty lately’ spoke of the anticigarette legislation in 
the mid-Western States. When lawgivers once begin to regu- 


S 


late details of personal conduct, there is no telling where they . 


will stop. Nor does it finally matter, for legislation that is 
impertinently restrictive soon works its own cure, even if it 
does not prove to be unconstitutional. The Indianapolis News, 
with a’ stringent anticigarette law working actively in its own 
parish, admires the superior energy of the contemporary law- 
givers, and suggests many new objects for the exercise of 
their corrective zeal. Deprecating the proposition to tax 
bachelors, it unkindly advocates taxation of spinsters, and it 
holds that a civilized people should not allow a man to wear a 
high hat with a sack coat, nor a derby with a frock coat, nor 
a black tie with a swallow-tail coat, nor tolerate long street 
gowns on women, nor high heels on shoes, nor pompadours of 
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an obstreperous height. It feels the need of restricting the 
consumption of candy and soda-water, and would give head 
waiters in restaurants police powers to restrain folks from 
eating with knives, picking their teeth in public, and tying 
napkins around their necks: It would abolish chewing-gum 
and the split infinitive, restrain the widespread propensity to 
read novels, and limit the number of novels which ean be 
printed in any one year. The field for improvement in habits, 
manners, and deportment is practically boundless. For such 
legislators as feel that it is theirs to eultivate, there are busy 
days ahead. 


In the case of the editorial article called “ Literary Waifs,” 
published in our issue of April 29, the transposition of two 
pages of manuscript caused some surprising errors, which have 
doubtless perplexed, and perhaps amused, some of our readers 
who were familiar with the subject-matter. 


The unfortunate railroad accident which shook up so 
harshly the members of the party which Mr. R. C. Oapew took 
to the conference on education at the South, befell after the 
main purpose of the journey was accomplished. The meetings 
at Columbia, South Carolina, were successfully held, and the 
session of the conference adjourned on April 28. The acei- 
dent, which disarranged the further programme of the party, 
happened the next morning. The conference, of which the 
annual session has just been held, was suggested by the 
Mohonk conferences on Indian affairs, and began in 1898 
with a meeting at Capron Springs, Virginia. Its purposes are 
very broad. Mr. Ocpen, at the fourth conference, defined the 
mission of the organization to be “by means of a sweet 
reasonableness, working through many and diverse agencies, 
so to enforce its dogma that the rights of children to educa- 
tion shall by law, by philanthropy, by public opinion, be made 
forever so secure that they shall nevermore be questioned ?” 


The conference holds its sessions every year in a different 
place. It has many warm friends in the South, and is sure 
to be hospitably received and entertained by them, and per- 
haps also by others whose hospitable inclinations overcome 
distrust of Northern cooperation in Southern education. For 
as yet there is plenty of distrust and some active opposition 
to the conference. <A certain class of whites see in it danger- 
ous intentions te educate negroes out of their place; but it is 
a white man’s conference, in which negroes as yet take no: part. 
There is need in its direction of all the wisdom of the serpent 
and all the harmlessness of the dove, but the need is met, and 
the conference seems to be very heartily and helpfully in sym- 
pathy with the rising generation in the South, and with the 
strongest and most hopeful elements of the older generation. 
The most effective word spoken at its recent meeting came 
from Mr. Setu Low, who, in an addfess on the last evening of 
the conference, said that the first movement, after the Revolu- 
tion, for free education in the city of New York distinct from 
schools maintained by the churches, was made in the interest 
of negro children who were, for the most part, the children 
of slaves. For those negro children, New York maintained 
separate schools for more than a century, and in the light of 
that experience can easily understand and sympathize with the 
feeling in the South that it is better for both races that they 
should be educated apart. As an example of what can be done 
in education where children of various races are to be dealt 
with, Dr. Low described New York’s experience with the 
children of the immigrants, and told of a single school here 
where twenty-six languages were represented among the pupils. 


The reports made at the conference of the spread of rural 
education in the South were very encouraging. Alabama re- 
ported a new school started in the past year for every day in 
the vear; North Carolina a thousand new schools in two years; 
and so it went. 


At this writing, the New York State Senate has passed the 
remarkable Niagara, Lockport, and Ontario Power Company 
bill, which permits a favored company to generate power at 
Niagara Falls and distribute it throughout the State by lines 
built under condemnation proceedings. The bill is expected 
to pass the Assembly. If it does, it has still to meet Governor 
Hicarys, and we presume he will reflect long and deeply before 
he signs it. 
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Why Railroads Oppose Government 
Rate-making 


Ir will be remembered that the Esciu-Townsenp bill, which 
passed the House of Representatives by a nearly unanimous vote, 
and which empowered, under certain circumstances, the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee to regulate provisionally railway rates, 
from which regulation an appeal was to lie to a court of trans- 
portation contemplated by the bill. was not accepted, or even de- 
bated, kv the Senate. On the ground that the serious question 
raised by the bill required careful investigation and mature con- 
sid¢ration, the Senate appointed a committee to hear evidence on 
the subject during the spring and summer, and to report on the 
assembling of the Fifty-ninth Congress. With reasonable prompti- 
tude the sittings of the committee began, and during the week 
ending April 29 some interesting testimony was given by experts 
on the railway side of the case. As we have set forth at length 
the arguments advanced by the champions of the Escn-TowNsenp 
bill and of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is but fair 
to note what the railways have to say for themselves. Before 
proceeding to note the pleas made on behalf of the railways by 
Mr. Waker G. Hines and others, let us clear the ground by 
pointing out how it has come to pass that a large majority of the 
American people, and almost all the members of the House of 
Representatives in the Fifty-eighth Congress, have become con- 
vinced that the Interstate Cominerce Act in its present form is 
worthless, and that such additional powers as are conferred by the 
Escu-TowNsenpD bill are indispensable for its efficiency. How are 
we to account for the fact that a widespread impression exists 
that the act of Congress just mentioned is practically useless? 

Apparently the opinion should be attributed to repeated public 
declarations by the Interstate Commerce Commission and its mem- 
bers that under the existing law the common carriers are utterly 
beyond any control as to interstate commerce. This assertion has 
repeatedly been made in many different forms by members and 
officers of the commission’ in newspaper interviews, magazine arti- 
cles, and public addresses. The same idea has often been put forth 
in the official annual reports of the commission. Beclarations of 
this tenor began in 1897, and have been continued down to the 
present time. As they have proceeded from the public officials 
who by law are the direct representatives of the Federal govern- 
ment in interstate matters, and whose duty it is to execute the 
Interstate Commerce Act, it was but natural that a very large 
proportion of the American people should accept these averments 
as correct, and, consequently, should arrive at the belief that the 
law in its present form tolerates unjust tariff rates. It is further 
.to be borne in mind that the passege of the Escu-Townsenp bill 
by an overwhelming majority in the House of Representatives 
was materially furthered by another current impression—*onfirmed 
by the positive assertion made in a caucus of Republican members 
of the IHlouse by Speaker CANNoN, when the expediency of passing 
the Escu-TowXxseEND rate bill was under consideration—that when 
Congress passed the original act creating the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it undoubtedly intended to give the board thus es- 
tablished the rate-fixing power. That for this latter impression 
there is absolutely no foundation was maintained on April 24 be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce by Mr. WALKER 
G. Hines, formerly, vice-president and traffic manager of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Company, and now counsel for the 
Atlantic Seaboard Line. His assertion was sustained by Senator 
CULLOM, a member of the committee, and one of the authors of 
the act creating the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. CULLOM 
desired to spread upon the record his personal averment that when 
the bill was framed there never was any intention on the part 
of Congress to give the commission the power to fix rates. 

We come to the question whether the commission ought to have 
the power to fix railway rates provisionally, subject to review by 
a court of transportation. In a lucid and striking speech, Mr. 
Hines undertook to convince the Senate Committee that no such 
power was needed, for the reason that the Federal statutes, 
as they already exist, prohibit every unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminating rate. The existing law, he pointed out, provides 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall hear and de- 
termine the complaints of anybody, whether such complainant is 
directly interested 6r not. Moreover, the commission may itself 
originate complaints concerning any supposed violation of the 
law. If, on such a complaint being made, the commission finds 
any rate to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, the car- 
rier must be ordered to cease and desist from continuing to charge 
that rate. -But, it may be replied, the order will be purely per- 
functory and futile: the offending railway would not obey it. Mr. 
HiiNes rejoins that if the carrier does not comply with the order, 
the commission, or any person interested, may bring suit, and it 
becomes the duty of the Circuit Court of the United States to afford 
a speedy hearing, and to make and enforce a decree compelling 
obedience to the commission’s order, provided, of course, that order 
is found to be lawful or equitable. Attention is directed to a 
provision of law often overlooked, that on any such hearing the 
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commission’s findings are prima facie evidence as to every act 
found, so that the presumption is always in favor of the com- 
mission’s order. It is true that an appeal lies to the United States 
Supreme Court from the decree of a United States Circuit Court 
in any such case, but Mr. Hines reminded the Senate Committee 
that, contrary to the general impression, such an appeal can- 
not suspend or postpone the operation of the decree of the 
circuit court. The law provides that, if the circuit court shall 
have decreed obedience to the commission’s order, the carrier must 
at once obey it, notwithstanding an appeal. may have been entered, 
unless the circuit court itself is of the opinion that justice demands 
a suspension of the operation of its decree pending the appeal. 
If the circuit court orders such suspension, it can impose such 
terms as it sees fit upon the carrier, as to giving bond or otherwise. 

Mr. Hines went on to show how materially the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have” been enlarged by the 
Evkins act. Under this statute, if it be alleged that any rail- 
Way rates are unjustly discriminatory, the commission may forth- 
with, without any formal preliminary hearing or order, bring suit 
in a United States Circuit Court to enjoin a continuance of the 
discrimination. Thus would be averted all the delay incident to 
a formal hearing before the commission, Ought not, asked Mr. 
Hines, this power to be used before additional power is _ re- 
quested? He pointed out that, as a matter of fact, it has not been 
used. Although the applicability of this procedure to unjust dis- 
crimination in tariff rates—even when the discrimination was 
made, not between individuals or different corporations, but be- 
tween different localities—was more than two years ago expressly 
declared by the United States Supreme Court to exist under the 
ELKINS act, and although it is evidently a convenient and speedy 
way of preventing ,unjust discrimination, it has not in a single 
instance been resorted to. The Senate Committee was further 
reminded that the ELkKins act makes provisions for advancing on 
the docket a case brought by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and thus securing the earliest possible hearing in a United States 
Circuit Court before three judges. Yet, althotigh the. act has 
been in force considerably over two years, this provision for avoid- 
ing delay in the circuit court on any case brought before it to 
enforce its order, or to prevent unjust discrimination in tariff 
rates, has never been availed of., In view of these facts, Mr. 
Hines submitted that there is an existing statute which makes 
definite and adequate provision for correction by the courts of 
every unreasonable or unjustly discriminative rate, including a 
special arrangement for the speedy disposition of every such case 
and for the prevention of delay on account of appeals by the 
commog carrier complained of. He maintained, therefore, that 
the iets prevailing impression that under the present law com- 
mon carriers may, at their pleasure, and without control, charge 
unreasonably -high and unjustly discriminating rates, is utterly 
erroneous. On the contrary, every rate charged by a carrier is 
subject to the direct and eifective control of United States courts, 
so that the Interstate Commerce Law cannot be violated in any 
respect if the Interstate Commerce Commission does its duty. It 
is, in a word, the courts, and not, as is frequently claimed, the 
“arriers, who are the judges of what is reasonable and just under 
the law. 

It is true that the Interstate Commerce Commission has often 
been defeated in litigation. According to Mr. HINgEs, its frequent 
failure to make good its position has not been due to any defect 
in the law, but has, in every instance, been owing to its adoption 
of illegal methods, or to its mistaken condemnation of practices 
not prohibited by statute. As a matter of fact, too, since Jan- 
uary 1, 1900, near which date the clamor about transportation 
rates arose, the Interstate Commerce Commission has made only 
eleven orders condemning rates as unreasonable. With nine of 


these orders the carriers have substantially complied without in-. 


terposing any obstructive litigation whatever. 

Mr. Waker G. Hives continued to testify at subsequent sit- 
tings of the Senate Committee held during the week ending 
April 29. It may be remembered that some statistics published 
not long ago by the Interstate Commerce Commission showed an 
apparent increase in average freight rates throughout the coun- 
try. The accuracy of these statistics was denied by Mr. HINEs, 
who offered a table giving the official figures for 1904, and set- 
ting forth the number of changes in rate classification during the 
year. The figures showed that, out of a total of 120 changes made 
during the twelvemonth, 103 were reductions, while only 17 were 
advances in classification, and, therefore, in rates. Mr. HINEs 
also impeached the trustworthiness of the commission’s statistics 
concerning the average rate per ton per mile, which, he said, wa: 
affected to some extent by the consolidation of railroads which 
was continually going on. He explained that such consolidations, 
through replacing two or more low rates by a higher one covering 
the same rates and haul, made an apparent increase in the gen- 
eral average, although it did not raise the actual charge to the 
customer one cent. 

To an incisive question put by a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee, Mr. Hines replied that the present law as to long and short 
hauls should stand, the courts already having the power to correct 
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any unjust rates made on the ground of pretended competition. 
There could be no ironclad rule, he thought, as to long and short 
hauls, for the reason that the conditions in different localities 
differed greatly, and no one commission could acquire such ex- 
haustive information regarding the thousands of local conditions 
as to enable it to act with fairness, if the fixing of rates were 
turned over to it. Another objection raised by Mr. Hines to the 
extension of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
proposed by the Escu-Townsenp bill was that the adoption of 
that measure would inevitably be followed by the injection of 
politics into the rate question. It does, indeed, seem clear that if 
the commission, in adj rates, should put at a disadvantage 
any given section which, Wrder the present system, enjoys rates 
that enable it to compete with other sections, the business inter- 
ests of the threatened section would not face the prospect of 
annihilation without bringing every possible form of political in- 
fluence to bear on the Interstate Commerce Commission in order 
to secure a restoration of the old rate. To show how impracticable 
it would be for the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rates, 
Mr. Hines pointed out that the Louisville and Nashville system 
alone requires for the regulation of rates on its lines no fewer 
than sixty-six traffic oflicials, who are themselves assisted by 
twenty-five or thirty clerks. Adducing, as another illustration, 
the Southern Classification Association, which covers only a small 
fraction of the territory of the republic, Mr. Htnes showed that it 
employs a hundred men to do nothing but adjust classifications. 
During the last five years these men ha@made, he said, 12,451 
changes in classifications, of which upwards of three-fourths 
(9230) had been reductions. In view of these facts, he asked how 
it was possible to put upon one commission the work of fixing 
rates and classifications for the entire country, especially as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had no power to delegate its 
authority. It might take that commission years to reach the dis- 
cussion of a particular rate, althcugh it often happens that even 
a small change is vital to an industry, and quick action is im- 
perative, 

Are the powers given by the Escn-Townsenp bill to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission needed in order to deal with the 
harassing question of differentials? Again Mr. Hines contends 
that the existing law amply suffices for the prevention of unjust 
discrimination. The courts are already empowered to correct any 
unfair difference in rates. Differentials, he said, are not fixed 
by any man or set of men. ‘They are simply the outcome of in- 
tense commercial and railroad ccmpetition. They represent sur- 
vivals of the fittest. After many years of strife, the present differ- 
entials embody a recognition by the various railway and com- 
mercial interests concerned that they are the best rates that can 
be charged. If, through the exercise of the powers that the Escu- 
TOWNSEND bill would vest in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the present differentials should be abolished, it seemed to Mr. 
Hines that there could be only one substitute, to wit, a mileage 
basis. Such a substitute would destroy competition between ports, 
as the traffic would inevitably be centralized at the port with the 
sliortest mileage, and the other ports would languish. In other 
words, it would favor Newport News at the expense of New York. 
Such discrimination would, of course, prove calamitous to the 
latter emporium. On the other hand, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were endowed with the power to fix rates on any 
other than a mileage basis, it would succumb to the tremendous 
pressure to which it would be subjected. Still another objection 
to the abolition of differentials and the imposition of rates on a 
mileage basis was brought out by Mr. Hinges, namely, the tendency 
such a change would have to restrict the markets, both of pro- 
ducers and of consumers. The result would be an increase of 
monopolies within particular rate zones. 

Among other interesting witnesses called by the Senate Com- 
mittee during the week ending April 29 was Mr. Georce R. Peck, 
general counsel of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. 
Discussing the Escu-Townsenp bill, which, it is well known, con- 
fers the additional power of rate-making on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, this witness declared that the commission’s 
failure to carry out the existing laws was due to its having been 
loaded down with too many duties. Why, then, he asked, give it 
more? In his opinion, no additional legislation was needed. 

Having listened to the pleas in defence of the railways, the 
Senate Committee will, no doubt, hear the shippers in rebuttal. 
Mr. E. P. Bacon, of Milwaukee, president of the Shippers’ National 
Organization, has requested Chairman ELKtns of the commission 
to give him an opportunity to present further testimony. Of 
course, no definite draft of a report will be made until the hear- 
ings have been concluded, but we are informed that the result 
of the investigation, so far as it has been carried, is unfavorable 
to the adoption of the Escu-Townsenp bill. It is said that in in- 
formal conferences of the Senate Committee, practically all of the 
members have expressed opinions to the effect that the rate- 
making power ought not to be conferred on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that the only legislation called for is 
that which would deal with the private-car companies, and remedy 
the evils growing out of terminal switching charges. 


Scraps and Patches 

AN ideal prevails only when it falls in with the tastes and 
predilections of a large number of people, or when it becomes the 
overruling enthusiasm of a small number who possess truly per- 
suasive power. The ideals of modern American publishing—books, 
magazines, and newspapers—are very marked, and they are so 
widely different from the ideals of a century or so ago that they 
are worthy some consideration as psychological data. The first 
notes sounded are those of terseness, instability, evanescence. The 
horizon of ideas and of news is widened. The mind must pass 
quickly from one subject to another. Newspapers no longer cling 
to the long, well-thought-out editorial meting out judgment. 
The editorial is now a few pithy comments upon events, and the 
shorter and smarter, the better. Magazine articles follow the 
lead, and except in a few magazines so well established that they 
can publish whatever they please, the articles become shorter 
and slighter, more smartly dressed up, but covering a less vigor- 
ous body of thought beneath. The modern novel has followed the 
lead, and is of lighter structure than the novel of a century ago. 

In every change that prevails there are advantages and dis- 
advantages. What we have gained in power of locomotion we have 
lost in substance and repose. A man can get over more ground 
in less time than he could. It is possible to read more novels, 
to read them quicker, to forget them sooner, to experience more 
variedly, to come to know move mental attitudes and points of 
view than formerly. The point not to be lost sight of is that 
we bring really no more mental power to the process than we did 
when we knew less and knew it better. Now what we have lost 
is not only the sense of leisure, which was worth something, but 
concentration, depth, thoroughness. If one spill the water of a 
bath-tub over a field it will not be very deep or stay very long. 
If we diffuse our powers in the same way we sliall gain a large 
field at the expense of reflection and stability, and we shall have 
quantity without quality. For, say what one will, hurried proe- 
esses invariably produce cheap manufacturés. Quick and easy 
writing only means quick and easy reading, and whatever is pro- 
foundly thought out and produced requi@™a certain profundity 
and leisure in the reader. 

All this condition in literature seems to have been brought 
about by our national doctrine of hustling. To do and to do 
quickly is our distinguishing characteristic, but the higher and 
finer productions are of slow growth. To produce fine fruits, 
whether of the spirit or of the mind, “ il faut cultiver nos jardins,” 
as Candide warned us. Whatever grows without effort, labor, slow 
fruition in sun and shower, is but a rank weed in the end, without 
hardihood and endurance, without real beauty, however flaunting 
it may be to the casual glance. 

Comparing our national literature with that of three cen- 
turies of any foreign civilized nation, the disinterested verdict 
must be that our product is flimsy. Comparing our present-day 
output with that of 1850 and <heieabouts, dispassionate criticism 
admits that it is growing flimsier. 

Such prophets as are gifted with eloquence and persuasion 
should preach, not, alas! to the present generation, who are hope- 
lessly tainted, in all probability, but to the rising generation, that 
the national need is leisure and concentration. A quiet, sub 
missive, steady activity along a single line may count upon some 
little humble harvest always, and a sure harvest. The persistently 
cultivated garden will bring forth its fruit in due season. Con- 
centration and steadiness, zeal in a single pursuit, have left their 
marks, age after age. : 

And if the young generation have to range themselves against 
the stolid convictions of our present generation, who have set all 
our faith in the cheap and the flimsy and the slight, let them take 
to heart the motto that “the barrier is the door.” If they persist 
they will cut an opening in our ranks and let the light shine 
through. 

All this persistent talk about literature amounting to nothing, 
this silly insistence that what is momentarily amusing is the only 
truly valuable product, will fade away as dew before the sun, and 
men shall realize again that the thing best worth reading is some- 
thing that is hard to read because it was hard to write; that the 


~authors best worth knowing are the authors into whom we have 


to dig an entrance, teaching ourselves slowly the value of their 
diction, noting little by little the coloring of their spirit, and up- 
building ourselves by the depth and nobility of their conceptions. 

We shall only produce worthily in this country when the present 
quick and easy production theory is quelled, when the commercial 
aspect of all that is infinitely superior to commerce is ignored, 
and when writers acquiesce in a dignified withdrawal from the 
race for popularity. Repose, dignity, reflection, individuality, and 
self-esteem are the crying needs of modern writers. And as the 
ideals offered the nation become higher, the character of the nation 
will be raised with the ideal. 

But the cost of higher ideals for writers is renunciation. There 
is no gain that does not presume a loss. Who would do serious 
and significant work may well begin by resigning any claim upon 
wide popularity or excessive remuneration. 
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Work 


N considering American canal 
work on the isthmus, it is im- 
portant to note that conditions 
of health in the canal zone seem 
to be generally exaggerated for 

the worse. <As a matter of fact, 
hardships of canal- making on the 
, isthmus are greatly overestimated, 
especially if judged by the old stand- 
ards. So far as conditions of work- 
f ing are concerned, there is not a man 
employed who has had to endure one- 
fourth of the hardships that civil en- 
gineers have been subjected to in 
practising their profession the 

West and central West. 

Heaith on the isthmus is mainly a 
question of personal habits and man- 
ner of life. So far during the pre- 
paratory time there has been com- 
paratively little sickness, and there 
have been no fatalities among the 
young, strong American engineers and 
mechanics; less than three per cent. 
being now on sick-list. 

During the French régime there was 
undoubtedly a high mortality among 
the workmen of the de Lesseps com- 
pany, but the percentage of the whole 
was not so large as reported in the 
eurrent stories of the time. 

The facts about the climate in the 
canal zone are these: The substitu- 
tion of a wet and a dry season for 
Winter and summer is trying on 
Anglo-Saxon constitutions, but there 
are no climateric effects that a clean, 
healthy. moral American cannot with- 
stand and overcome. He must observe 
a little extra care in his habits and 
manner of living, and in_ looking 


on the Isthmian Canal) 
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mosquitoes, are settled facts. Other- 
wise there is nothing to interfere with 
the furtherance of the canal work in 
the hands of Americans on the score 
of health. 

The present condition of the work 
is that of organization, preparation, 
and expansion. The French accom- 
plished some work in the Culebra cut, 
or central excavation. 

In the month of March last about 
five times the amount of excavated 
material was removed compared with 
the same period six months previous- 
ly, the quantity of material being ex- 
cavated increasing every month. 

In the month of April six large 
American steam-shovels and two 
French excavators were at work ex- 
cavating material. The French and 
American machines are dissimilar in 
construction and operation, the latter 
being much more effective in a work 
of this character. The French ex- 
cavators are constructed with a belt 
or endless chain of scoops, and in 
operation these scoops pull the dirt 
up from the bottom and sides of the 
cut. The American steam-shovels are 
the familiar type of big iron “ sun- 
bonnet ” seoop, operated as a man 
would handle a shovel. The work of 
the French machines is more like that 
of a dog pawing dirt out of a hele. 

Auxiliary to the excavators, twenty- 
four engines and a thousand dump- 
cars were engaged in the work, and 
since last July there were rebuilt or 
constructed, new, thirty miles of con- 


struction -railway tracks, extending 
Chief-Engineer W a llace and Mr. Barrett, U nited through the excavation and to the 


after his health generally, be‘ng par- States Minister to Panama various dumping-places adjacent to 
ticular about the water he drinks and , the Culebya cut. The cut is through 
the character of his food, avoiding dissipation, and sleeping under the continental divide, about thirty-five miles from the Caribbean 
mosquito bars during the mosquito season. Not that there are Sea and about twelve miles from the Pacific. 

many mosquitoes, comparatively, but ‘the proposition is generally A sea-level canal presents no impracticable engineering problems. 
recognized by the medical profession of the present day that in- The level of the two oceans at the normal stage of the tide—** mean 


fection and the transmission of disease by insects, and especially tide "—is the same. If the cut were opened straight across, twice 
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Jamaica Negroes operating Steam-drills in Culebra Cut on the Isthmus 
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An old French “ endless-chain” Elevator in operation in Culebra Cut, from which the Route of 


the Canal catends to the 


Pacific and the Caribbean Sea 


every day the two oceans would be at the same level. Of course 
the tidal fluctuations are different. In the Caribbean Sea the 
maximum is about two feet. On the Pacific side the tide falls 
below the common level from eight to ten feet at the ebb and rises 
the same distance above it at the flood. On the Caribbean side it 
rises and falls a foot above and below “ mean tide.” A tidal lock 
is generally used to overcome changes of level of this character. 

The present Canal Commission is working on the project rec- 
ommended by the first Isthmian Canal Commission, and under the 
provisions of the “ Spooner act.” 

During the next year or so, if it is desired, it will be possible 
to alter that plan, without incurring loss or delay, should Congress 
decide on a canal to be constructed at a lower level, or even should 
it decide on a sea-level canal. 


Apparently there is an idea, on the part of the people, that the 
commission is not following any settled plan. This is not the fact. 
However, a change or a substitution of plan desired within the 
next two years, it would not affect the present work, which is 
going ahead on definite well-defined plans. If Congress does not 
change the present plan, the result will be a canal with a summit 
elevation of eighty-five or ninety feet above the level of the sea, as 
provided for by the appropriation under the Spooner act, which 
will be the plan that the canal will be built upon unless Con- 
gress chooses to change it. 

The prelimmary work of the American engineers since opera- 
tions began on the isthmus have been extensive. The first thing 
done was to clean up the line of the canal, cut the jungle off, and 
find out what machinery and supplies were there. Then it was 


American Steam-shovel excavating in Culebra Cut 
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Mr. Wallace 


Chief-Engineer Wallace making a Tour of Inspection on the “Isthmus Limited” 
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necessary to repair and reconstruct the buildings so that the em- 
ployees would have a fit place to live, and this was no small task. 
For this and similar purposes it required the services of a super- 
Vising architect, with a regular staff of draughtsmen, superin- 
tendents, fforemen, carpenters, painters, plumbers, and sundry 
mechanics. 

It was necessary to repair and put in operation the French 
machine-shops and install effective American machinery. In order 
to repair the machinery and do the necessary work on machines 
and rolling stock, a machine-shop organization with over six hun- 
dred men was established—there are two shops, in fact—rebuild- 
ing from five to six locomotives every month, and rebuilding one 
hundred old French dump-cars each month, besides setting up and 
rebuilding and repairing other machinery. | 

In addition to the actual canal work, there is a large amount of 


necessary supplementary work being done. A water-supply is be- 
ing constructed in the cify of Panama, and sewerage and water- 
supply in the various settlements along the line. 

Baltiasinn parties are covering the entire isthmus, making sur- 
veys and checking the French data—mapping and surveying the 
streams, and finding out the discharge of the various water- 
courses, in the Chagres River particularly; taking borings to de- 
termine the character of foundations available for dams, and de- 
termining the geological formation of the isthmus along the canal 
line. This work is being done to verify the data which was found 
in the French archives, and to secure additional information. 

In the engineering and construction department during the month 
of March there were five thousand men employed. In this force are 
seven hundred Americans—civil engineers, clerks, foremen, and 
mechanics—men of the higher grades and directing operations, in-~ 


‘Another View of an American Steam-shovel at work in the Canal 
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An old French Dredge in Dry Dock at Christobal, after having been in Use in the Canal Work for Sicleen Years 


cluding steam-shovelmen and trainmen. There are eleven hundred 
native artisans — machinists, carpenters, bricklayers, and other 
skilled artisans—composed of Jamaica negroes, Spanisi, Central- 
American peons, all classes of labor other than Americans. 

In addition to this, in the sanitary department — draining 
swamps, clearing jungle, and work of that character, and serving 
as officials of the zone government, police force, etc.—there are 
practically twenty-five hundred men. This force of seventy-five 
hundred men, under the auspices of the ,lsthmian Canal Com- 
mission, is increasing daily. Por instance, in the Culebra excava- 
tion a new steam-shovel is installed about every two weeks. This 
means more cars, more engines, more créws. 

The force engaged in the canal requires extensive housing. In 
the architects’ department there are nine hundred and sixty-four 
men engaged in planning, rebuilding, and repairing houses. That 
work is being pushed as fast as the men can be employed to do 
it, and as fast as the materials can be obtained from the United 
States—where most of the material of all sorts comes from. 

Outside of the ordinary repairing of existing buildings, in the 
last month two complete hotels have been put into service. These 
buildings are three stories high, and provide from sixty-five to 


seventy sleeping-rooms. One hotel is located at Culebra and the 
other at Corosel. Six more hotels have been planned, and will 
be constructed as soon as material arrives on the isthmus. Two 
more have been commenced. The dining-rooms in these hotels 
will serve about two hundred people, and employees living in sur- 
rounding cottages can also be provided with table board in case 
they so desire. 

The hotels on the eanal will be equal, if not superior, to the 
ordinary summer-resort hotels in the United States, and are 
planned with regard to the special requirements of the climate— 
with wide verandas, bath-rooms, ete. Proper care and accommoda- 
tions reflect in the fact that on the first of April there was lers 
than three per cent. of the total employees on the sick-list. 

The work done on the isthmus during the past nine months is 
more significant in the fact that it is largely preparatory to the 
work that is to come. It is a large piece of work in itself—to get 
together seventy-five hundred men of a personnel adequate to en- 
gage in the enterprise at hand; to gather and officer that force, 
and to put into effeet proper methods of organization. | 

The progress being made in the actual work of excavation has 

(Continued on page 698.) 
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A Side View of Culebra Cut, showing the Progress of the Work on the Canal 
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The “ Kill” 


SCENES AT THE RECENT DRAG HUNT WITH THE MONMOUTH 
HOUNDS AT LAKEWOOD 


In connection with the recent open-air horse show held at the Lakewood Country Club there was a draq hunt in which about 
ten members of different hunt clubs took part. After the meet at the “ Laurel-in-the-Pines,” the hunt finished at the Country 
Club, after a run of seven or cight miles. During the hunt Mr. P. F. Collier, M.P.H., was injured by the‘fall of his hunter, 
“(ood Boy,” in taking a fence. The meet was attended by a large number of spectators 

Photographs by Penfield 
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The Meet at the “ Laurel-in-the-Pines,” Lakewood 
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The Reward of the Hounds | 


H. L. Herbert's “ Lady's Man,” Winner of the W. R. Proctor Mrs. C. M. Van Heusen’s “ Sinner,” Winner -in Class I, for 
Cup Harness Horses 
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The Gymkana Races at Lakewood—the Saddle Race, in which euch Rider had te Saddle his own Horse 


THE RECENT OPEN-AIR HORSE SHOW AT LAKEWOOD 


The photographs show scenes at the third annual exhibition of the Lakewood Horse Show, which was held recently at the 
Country Club, Lakewood. Three blue ribbons were won by entries from Mr. George J. Gould's stable. Miss Marjorie Gould’s 
horse “ La Belle” won first prize in Class 5, Division B, for saddle-horses; Mr. George J. Gould’s “ Queen” won first prize in 
Class 6, for polo ponies; and Mr. Kingdon Gould’s “ King” first honors in Class 7, also for polo ponies. The qymkana races 
were a feature of the programme, The “ thread-and-needle” race was ion by Newton Scatcherd. A “ multiplication” race, 
in which the riders carried across the field cards on which were written seven figures and a multiple, was an amusing feature. 
The sum was done by a friend on the far side of the field, after which the contestants raced back to the finish 
Photographs by Penfield 
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Carrying the News to Grant 
By S.H.M. Byers 


HE march to the sea was completed, and we had turned 

north to do unto South Carolina as we had done 

to Georgia. The western army was now in the heart of 

the swamps,and wilderness of North Carolina. It was as 

completely lost to Northern ken as if the earth had opened 
and swallowed it up., For weeks we had not had one word of 
communication with anybody. For weeks we had been floundering 
through swamps and woods, building corduroy bridges and roads 
for the artillery every foot of the way. Every stream had to be 
waded or pontooned, with the enemy fighting us from the opposite 
side. No campaign so strenuous had ever taken place on this 
continent. 

The march to the sea was a grand holiday for us compared 
with this. In spite of all South Carolina’s threats that no North- 
ern soldier should ever put foot on her sacred soil, a whole army 
of bluecoats had entered the capital. By the accident of war, that 
capital was left in ashes; the State was cut in two; Charleston, 
with its Fort Sumter, that resisted ten thousand cannon-balls 
for years, fell down, and .the North, waiting and praying for 
news of Sherman, knew nothing of it at all. 

One night, as the weary columns were floundering along through 
mud and rain, a steam-whistle was heard around a bend in the 
Cape Fear River. <A tiny Northern tugboat ventured to creep 
a hundred miles up the river to try to find Sherman. 

They came clear from ihe ocean; they slipped past hidden 
forts and watchful outposts in the darkness, and glided over 
torpedoes and all kinds of river obstructions. 

The little launch, covered over with cotton bales, had scarcely 
landed, when Sherman announced to the staff that on the next 
day he would put somebody on that tiny craft and send him with 
important despatches to the government at Washington, and, above 
all, to Grant before Richmond. Who was to go? There was some 
unconcealed jealousy among the officers at the breakfast-table the 
next morning when General Sherman quietly remarked that he 
had selected me. In service, | was far the youngest on the staff, 


But I had had experience inside the enemy’s lines, had been fifteen 
months a prisoner of war, and had escaped numerous times. 

1 was to get ready by night; we were at the village of Fayette- 
ville, and headquarters were in the big arsenal built there by 
the American government. General Sherman took me walking 
with him all around and all through the arsenal before he should 
tell the engineers to blow it up. “ They shall never use it against 
the country again,” he said. 

In that little walk he quietly told me. all the things I might 
say to Grant for him, and then he went into a:room in the arsenal 
and wrote out other things, despatches and important letters, that 
now stand in the records of the civil war. He also wrote out 
with his own hand this. little note for me personally: 

“ FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 

“ Special Field Order No. 29. March 12, 1865. Adjutant Byers, 
Fifth lowa Infantry, escaped prisoner of war, is detailed as bearer 
of despatches, and will proceed in the tugboat now at the bridge 
to Wilmington, and deliver his despatches there, thence to Genera) 
Grant at City Point, and thence to Washington city. .. . 

“W. T. SuermMan, General.” 


By dark I had my despatches tucked away under my clothing, 
and leaded, in case it should prove necessary to throw them into the 
river. The boat was covered with bales of cotton, to give protection 
and to hide our lights. Sherman came to the river-bank, bade us 
Godspeed, and in five minutes the little tug whirled out to the 
middle of the stream on its dangerous way. All that dark, 
tempestuous night the pilot held the little craft as near the mid- 
dle of the stream as possible. If.the enemy on either side of the 
shores saw or heard us we did not know it, and they made no 
sign. Our speed down the rushing stream was tremendous. Our 
plan was to get to the ocean before daylight. We knew the Con- 
federates would be along the shore watching us. We knew they 
had placed torpedoes in the river long before, but we made no 

(Continued on page 701.) « 


Jefferson as a Painter 
By Frederic Remington 


FOUND Joseph Jefferson, a few years ago, in a secluded spot 
on the west coast of Florida, and he invited me into his 
den. I had known before that he painted, but I did not 
know that he gave so much time to it. The studio was an 
honest workshop, 
with paint and brushes in 


palette and throwing them on the floor, he jerked things about, 

and I smiled at the hopeless confusion he had got things into as 
he said, 

“T have the best girl in the world to look after this room, but 

she puts things away 

where I cannot find them.” 


hopeless crisscross all over 
the place, like a tamarack 
swamp after the fire: has 
swept it, canvases piled 
against the walls, and Mr. 
Jefferson in a new charac- 
ter. His tea - gown or 
blouse was long and_ vol- 
uminous, gracefully 
daubed with stray paint. 
His long hair had fallen in 
a shock over his eyes, pulled 
there in the nervous mo- 
ments when the thrill of 
color had robbed -him of his 
consciousness, and from un- 
der it shone the quaint face 
which three generations of 
Americans can recall to 
their fancy. 

“Are you going ® paint 
to-day, Mr. Jefferson?” I 
asked. 

Of course!” 

“What?” I ventured. 

“Oh, bless you, I don’t 
know! I never know what 
I am going to paint.” 

This was quite a shock to 
my ideas, but I gradually 
recovered as my brain titil- 
with the new idea. 


successful, are finished be- 
fore they are begun, but, on 
a little reflection, “ there is 
no one way in art.” Only 
teachers have methods; 
artists play with color and 
line unconsciously. 
The medium he was using 
was a body water - color 
which is treated with var- 
nish and has the effect of 
oil. It is laid on many 


And he then mixed every 
article in the room up in a 
despairing manner. 

Continuing, he said, “ In 
this medium you have the 
compensation that if the 
results are not just what 
you intended, they are often 
much better.” 

Here was the key —he 
had the color sense devel- 
oped beyond all else. “I 
have no method beyond this 
fussing with color, except 
to stop short when the 
thing suits me,” he added; 
and picking up a sponge, he 
applied great sweeps of sky 
tone in his enthusiastic 
way. 

“TI account this ”—hold- 
ing up the dripping sponge 
—‘the best weapon, after 
my fingers and thumb.” 
And he gave the sky a few 
vicious wipes with the supe- 
rior weapon. 

“Clouds,” he went on, 
“are not intellectual, you 
see; they do not know 
where they are going. A 
premeditated cloud — can 
you imagine it?” And the 
sponge worked vigorously, 
and the clouds blew over 
and under each other on 
the canvas just as_ they 
would in nature, until he 
sprang up and said, 
“ There!” 

At this stage I was in 
hopes that the earth under 
them would be made to do 
something specific. But 
no; a great tree trunk grew 


shades lighter, and gathers 
intensity after the varnish 


Photograph copyright by the Burr McIntosh Studio 


out of nothing instantly, as 
the blood follows in the 


is applied. After squeezing 
tube after tube on_ his 


The late Joseph Jefferson in his Studio at his former Summer 
Home at Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts 
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track of a saber - stroke. 
The smaller trees were 
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massed in battalions, 
and limbs were made 
with the feather of a 
buzzard’s wing tfsed as a 
brush. 

“Neither are the 
branches of trees in- 


tellectual; they all hap- 
pen,” he said. 

Pressed by me to be- 
tray his thoughts, he 
did so reluctantly: “ Oh, 
| suppose I am thinking 
of Canada—those moss- 
covered rocks, big trees, 
and purling brooks.” 
But I could see that he 
did not want to realize 
anything. 

“IT want to paint the 
woods as you see them 
when you are not look- 
ing at them,” he ex- 
claimed. It was his pro- 
test against realism. He 
wanted his pictures to be 
those of his strange 
mind, and those 
which the negro sees 
who rows his boat when 
he goes fishing. It is the 
grotesque fancy which 
created Rip after the 
twenty years’ working in 
a new field. 

The trees he painted 
are mysterious—they do 
strange things, and end 
and begin nowhere. 

I have travelled five thousand miles to be able to differentiate 
as to some drawing of horses, but I would not have mentioned 
that to Mr. Jefferson for worlds, so far were our instincts apart; 
and so I sat behind his chair, and my mind grew blank to see this 
highly organized, nervous mind, half drunk with the play of the 
color in paint as he swept his canvas and prodded his palette, while 
his hands fairly shook with excitement. He sat back with a sigh 
as the result caught his errant faney. All these strange doings 
had te overcome themselves in my mind before I could lend it in 
sympathy to his works, but presently I felt their quaint charm, 
simplicity of purpose, and odd little accidents, which were beauti- 
ful. But again I found myself in rebellion; | entered into a 
conspiracy with Mrs. Jefferson, who constantly tried to inveigle 
her husband from his studio in the ‘interest of his health. 

He espied a little pieced-up beard shanty on the sands of the 
Gulf. 1 suggested that we paint that, since it pleased him. 


A Landscape painted by Joseph Jefferson 


“ No—not now.” 

When?” 

“Oh, I shall paint that next year some time, or possibly not in 
two years,” he soliloquized. 

“ But,” said I, in my rebellion, “ you may not be here; besides, 
I think the house will rot down in less time than that.” 

“ As we see it when we are not looking at it, my boy;” and I 
knew he was right. 

Then, as our boat glided in the quiet creeks where the sedge- 
grass shot downward its reflections, where the palms waved grace- 
fully and the limbs of the water-oaks did crazy angles, he noted 
things, and said, “I will remember that.” He walked the wooda, 
with bowed head, and hands clasped behind him, and he held his 
fishing-rod listlessly as his eyes sought the clouds. His mind was 
gathering the treasures of nature to his storebox, to be seen later 
when he was not looking. 


Large Families are Desirable 
By A. S. Williams 


RECENT article in HArper’s WEEKLY, written by Miss 
Martha 8S. Bensley, contained so many statements which 
will not bear analysis and so many conclusions that are 
based on false premises, that a refutation of the con- 
clusions deduced by her seems to be required. The im- 

portance of the subject, that of family increase, is so great that 
the world cannot afford to have a single person, a potential parent, 
led astray by the sophistries with which some endeavor to extenuate 
the non-performance of a duty that is paramount. 

In approaching a subject of such transcendent importance, one 
must clear away all prejudice, avoid sentimentality, and be pre- 
pared to acknowledge that certain conditions exist, always have 
existed, and always shall exist because they are dependent on things 
that are innate in man. One must concede these things as true: 
that man is an animal (whether divincely created or naturally 
evolved is of no pertinent consequence); that psychologically, as 
well as physically, women differ from men; that in the duties of 
race perpetuation there is specialization for men and women; 
and, finally, that, as a general rule, like begets like. Beyond these 
considerations, which will occur to any thoughtful person, there 
must be a broadening of altruistic feeling that will include in 
our sympathy not only the next generation, but innumerable gen- 
erations beyond. It may be held that our duty to the generation 
which follows us is not sufficiently clear to warrant such an ex- 
tension of sympathy, but it seems clear to me that if a duty exists 
at all it exists for the whole of man. 

It is not quite clear what Miss Bensley means to prove by her 
article, It would seem, however, that she believes that from those 
to whom the human race is indebted for its prosperity and happi- 
ness it is unfair to demand children. Let us agree with her in 
this, and what have we lost? Simply a few descendants—so few 
that they would be lost in the great mass of men. It is conceded 
that there are some whose occupations are so extremely absorbing, 
both of time and thought, that they have no time for outside inter- 
ests. Let them continue to work at their desks and laboratories. 
If they have no home life they are the only losers, while the world 
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is the gainer by their self-imposed domestic exile. As it is, the 
rapidly shifting conditions of American life militate against family 
life and home training. Let us not make the condition worse by 
excusing from cares and responsibilities all who work with their 
brains and not with their hands. 

The belief that children inherit the greatness of their parents 
does not, unfortunately, stand the test of experience. There are 
too many glaring proofs to the contrary at present, and the ex- 
amples culled from the history of the past and quoted by Miss 
Bensley prove that the hope was then as baseless as it is now. 
But that is not the reason which inspires the demand for children 
born of worthy parents. The demand, if demand it may be called, 
was made that the general average of the race be raised. Because 
the descendants of a great man do not equal him in attainments 
and performances does not prove them worthless. There are so 
many factors in the success of a man that it is unfair to discredit 
the descendants who fail to achieve equal success. One of these 
factors is opportunity, and the most rabid doctrinaire never be- 
lieved that opportunity was hereditary. Again, the modifications 
of a race do not appear immediately, but only efter many ages 
of modifying influences have been at work. 

Conceding that the children of superintellectual parents are poor 
in quality, which is not conceded by any means, and which cannot 
be proven, it does not follow that the parents were unfitted for 
parenthood. We agree with Miss Bensley when she says that a 
poor pair of shoes predicates a poor shoemaker, but used as an 
illustration it is worthless. The production of a pair of shoes 
means a few years’ training in the manipulation of leather, and dex- 
terity, gained through training, in the use of tools: while the 
working of the great law of reproduction is far beyond our power 
of modification. The conception, development, growth, and birth 
of a child is a natural process, not a mechanical one, and depends 
in its processesgon qualities that are natural in all men. 

The idea that children are sometimes cursed in their ancestors 
is not new, but it has remained for Miss Bensley to advance the 

(Continued on page 700.) 
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: The Parade passing Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 


SNAP-SHOTS ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE PARADE 


The parade arranged by the Automobile Club of America, in which all automobilisis in the metropolitan district were in- 
rited to join, took place in New York on April 29. One hundred and thirty-eight automobiles took part, representing different 
types of machines and various city and suburban automobile organizations. Thc parade started at. Washington Square, and 
“ the- route followed Fifth Avenue to 110th Street, to Riverside Drive, around Claremont, south on Riverside Drive to Seventy- 
‘ second Street, and east on Seventy-second Street to Broadway. On account of bad weather many of the cars entered for the 
parade failed to appear 
Photegraphs by Juley 
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The Parade passing through Seventy-second Street 
B 
The Grand Marshal Signalling to the Parade at Neventy-second Street and Rircrside Drive 
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Dray, of Yale, landing after his Vault of 11 Feet 8 1-2 Inches, by which he Won the Pole-vault Contest 


The One-Mile Relay College Championship, Won by Yale 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ANNUAL RELAY RACES AND FIELD 
SPORTS AT FRANKLIN FIELD, PHILADELPHIA 


At the annual relay races and field sports held recently on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the principal honors were won by Yale and Michigan. The former won the one and two mile relay 
races, and the latter the four-mile race. A new record was made in the shot-putting contest, the Eastern intercollegiate record 
of 46 feet, held by Beck, of Yale, being broken by Coe, of Boston, who made a throw of 46 feet 11 1-2 inches. Garrels, of 
Michigan, also made a new record of 135 feet 1-2 inch in the discus contest, exceeding the world’s record of 133 fect 6 1-2 inches 
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Thomas, of Purdue, Winner of the Hammer-throw Contest Dunlop, who Won Second Place in the Shot-putting Contest 
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FEEL very happy to-day for two reasons. Firstly, as my 

rector says, | have full particulars about the “ delightful 

lot,” being informed that they number but three, two small 

boys besides the Harvard man, for all of whom Joshua pro- 

vides liberally. Secondly, I have learned that Mrs. Under- 
bunk was the aggrieved party; that Joshua had the bad temper; 
that the South Dakota courts forbade him to marry again in that 
State. Immediately on receipt of this information I sent an 
armful of American Beauties to the Holland House, and yester- 
day morning one of her characteristic little notes brought her 
thanks. Then she expressed her regret that she would miss see- 
ing me that evening, as she understood that I was going to the 
theatre with the Trimmings, and, she had an opera engagement 
with the Stynes. Where did she get to know those people? They 
have been long regarded as simply impossible. I understand that 
they are Episcopalians now, but that they formerly had “ berger” 
at the end of their name, and but recently took to the “ y.” How- 
ever, they are enormously rich, having made their money in my 
favorite breakfast-food, but it will take them a few years to get 
in. Mrs. Underbunk is entirely too good-natured. She says that 
they are interesting, but evidently her life abroad has blinded her. 
She thinks beeause they hobnobbed with royalty they will be re- 
ceived here at once, and she does not realize that they must first 
serve a term at Southampton ana Bar Harbor, and then have a. 
season of snubbing at Newport. She even went so far as to ask 
me to do something for them—to call, or drop in at their box at 
the opera. Of course I had to say that I would, but I had no 
idea that [ should be called on so soon to make a public appear- 
ance with these climbers. However, it was my own fault. Her 
note decided me. [ pleaded a headache to the Trimmings, and by 
nine o'clock had sufliciently recovered to wander over to the Opera- 
house. 

In social as well as military operations a reconnaissance is always 
wise. I dropped in to speak to the Twitters first, and made a 
few observations. I must admit that to the eye the Styne box 
was everything that -it should be. From the artistic point of 
view it was without a flaw, for with two lovely women like young 
Mrs. Morgan Styne and Mrs. Underbunk in the front, and such 
distinguished-looking men as Styne and Julius Hegginson Fair- 
field whispering over-shoulder to them, they were really con- 
spicuous. In every way they seemed to have emphasized their 
good taste and their ignorance of the customs of our society. I 
saw an oasis. I saw a_ restful, quiet spot, surrounded by the 
glare of the desert of jewels. From them my eyes wandered around 
the horseshoe, wandered along that diamond-fronted row, now and 
again pausing to rest on some familiar figure where a _ pathetic 
effort had been made to secure with money what nature had not 
given. I fear that Gladys Underbunk is warping my view of 
life. Why, [ aetually found myself admitting that young Mrs. 
Harry Garish, with her hair done in Merodish fashion and inter- 
twined with pearls to the value of a king’s ransom, was hopelessly 
plain. She poses as clever as well as smart, and so affects Cleo- 
patra costumes. Her elbow almost touched Mrs. Underbunk’s 
over the railing, and the comparison was such that I was simply 
astonished that for so many years I had been one of her train. 
Mrs. Garish was probably wondering where Gladys Underbunk 
had picked up such friends. She would faint when she saw me 
joining the party. But I was bold. 

Without even waiting for the curtain to go up and the lights 
down, | made my way between acts to the Styne box, and in the 
great red glare that beats upon the parterre was presented to 
the ambitious Morgan and his wife, shook hands effusively with 
Julius Hogginson Fairfield, and sat down to whisper over the 
shoulders of Gladys Underbunk. It must have made a great stir. 
1 could see a score of glasses turned our way by the social astron- 
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omers in the common earth of the orchestra; I could see great 
excitement among the Twitter clan over the way; I could see 
Horatio Gastly direct the gaze of old Mrs. Plumstone to the as- 
tounding scene. Evelyn Garislt gave me a mechanical nod, and 
then tried to look at the gallery. It was quite amusing. And 
as for the Stynes, of course they were delighted and most cordial, 
and I must say I was surprised to find them so decent. Morgan 
was dressed perfectly, even to his one shirt-stud, and his wife 
is simply stunning: but when I know them I shall advise her 
that even though she looks infinitely better without jewels, at 
the opera, at least, she should decorate herself if she wants to 
cut anything of a figure. Smart women make their money sparkle, 
as old Gastly remarked to me at the club. Mrs. Styne will prob- 
ably be very smart after a few years. She has the means to do 
it, but she would hurry things a bit if she gave up her ideas on 
good taste; if she either looked startling or did something startling. 
Both she and her husband, | found, spoke excellent English, as 
well as half a dozen other languages, and seemed to know all 
about music and art. Indeed, instead of being impossible persons, 
as I had heard, they proved to be very much like other people; 
but, after all, it takes only a generation and a half to make 
gentlefolk in this town. The old families like the Mudisons and 
the Plumstones, who have been prominent for a half-century, are 
likely to become very narrow. Still, as | remarked to Mrs. Un- 
derbunk, society is made up of people who play, and to have time 
to play you have to have money. If you have only brains, you 
would probably rather kill time some other way. 

Mrs. Underbunk said that [| contradicted myself, for I had re- 
marked some time ago that if a man could not be smart he should 
be famous, to which I replied that a great astronomer was happy 
in his observatory because he had nothing else, and occasionally 
discovered a new star and got a paragraph notice in the papers. 
while with an automobile, and the money to run it properly and 
to subscribe to a clipping oureau, his vanity would be tickled 
daily with column accounts of his breaking records, of his arrests 
for overspeeding, and his protests against the cruel laws. Yet, | 
argued on, smartness was an intangible virtue. It was not right 
to say that only by money could it be won, for there were in so- 
ciety a considerable number of persons who seemed to lack every- 
thing, even family, that most easily attained of all social virtues. 
There, for example, was Horatio Gastly, dancing attendance on 
old Mrs. Plumstone. He had only a few thousand a year, spent 
his days stretching ticker tape, his late afternoons at the Cholmonde- 
ley Club, and his evenings in the smartest houses in town. 
He got in the Cholmondeley simply because nobody had ever 
heard of him. A counterpart in the fair sex was Sally Bilberry, 
who almost supported herself playing bridge. She had sailed in 
on the tail of the Plasters’ kite. It seems that they owed her 
something, as old Mr. Plaster had at one time been her father’s 
gardener, and as she is always ready to make a fourth and knows 
one or two awfully clever stories, she is quite a favorite. 

“Ah, Mr. Mudison,” said Mrs. Underbunk, “I fear you are a 
sad cynic.” 

“ Not a cynic,” said I. “On the contrary, I am rising as a de- 
fender. Those who attack us most are those who have tried to 
get in and cannot.” 

“The bee scorns the butterfly,” said she. 

“Vet the butterfly’s brain is as big as the bee’s,” said I, as 
quick as a flash. Sometimes | quite surprise myself. 

For a few moments Mrs. Underbunk was silent and seemed to 
be listening to the music or the whispering in the next box. 
Roardika was making a great hit in the scene in /solde’s garden, 
and for a time even I was content to listen silently. I have never 
been a devotee of Wagner, but 1 must admit that there are spots 
in “ Tristan” where the singing is music, and J can lean back 
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and enjoy it, with eyes closed to shut out the absurd sight of the 
princess and per clandestine caller awakening with melody the 
forest in which her husband is hunting. Gladys Underbunk and I 
thoroughly agree. When Dumple began to make coins disappear 
in the air to an accompaniment of “michs” and “dichs” and 
“ sichs.” she turned to me and whispered, “ Do you know, Mr. Mudi- 
son. | sometimes wonder why a man of your lovable nature has 
never married.” 

“My bachelor vows have been strangely shaken of late,” I 
whispered back. 

Thereupon she chastised my knee delicately with her fan. 

* Seriously?” she said. 

“Seriously,” said lL. “I have often thought of marriage, but, 
you know, I am one of those unfortunates who have been born to 
high place. In me you see the apotheosis of the Mudison ambition 
for centuries. My brothers all married for love, and have been 
forgotten. To me it 
was left to uphold 
the family name, and 
to do it I have an 
income sufficient to 
pay for my apart- 
ment in town and my 
visits to my friends. 
at Newport; to al- 
low me a few lux- 
uries like a_ horse 
or two and a car. 
But I have to econo- 
mize. Suppose I 
married? I see the 
decline of the Mu- 
disons. I see my 
fortune divided, say 
into three, and my 
children compelled 
by our straitened 
circumstances to 
move in the dancing- 
class set, their chil- 
dren going to the 
upper West Side, 
and our name plas- 
tered beneath the 
speaking-tubes of 
the Ophelia and the 
Clarissa. We owe 
something to poster- 
ity, so I had vowed 
that I should be the 
last of the Mudi- 
sons.” 

By this time, King 
Mark, aroused by 
the singing, had 
reached the garden, 
and Sir Melot had 
mortally wounded 
Tristan between the 
right side and the 
arm. The curtain 
was down. The 
house was in ecsta- 
sies, and Roardika 
and Dumple_ were 
seesawing to and fro 
across the stage, 
showing their teeth 
in thanks. 

“You notice that 
I said I had vowed,” 
I whispered to Mrs. 
Underbunk. 

“Ah,” she cried, 
“fortunate Miss 
Twitter!” 
very clever the way 
women have of 
seeming to try to 
sidetrack you~ when 
they want you to 
keep on the main 


line. 
But I am an old ‘ 
campaigner myself. 


The trout is never so beautiful as when he is running away from 
the hook. “ You flatter me,” said I. “ Miss Twitter may be fortu- 
nate, but I know that at present I am the most forlorn of 
mortals. Don’t you notice how interested she seems in Winthrop 
Jumpkin ?” 

Mrs. Underbunk raised her glasses and inspected Constance 
eagerly. 

“She has a little color to-night,” she said. 

“That is one of her charms,” said I,. refusing her proffered 
glasses. “It does enhance her beauty. Ordinarily, you know, she 
is rather of the marble-statuesque style.” 

“A style men admire very much when it’s fixed on a gold 
pedestal,” said Mrs. Underbunk. She had recovered her temper, 
and was smiling. 

My heart was beating outrageously fast, and for my own 


“I made my way betireen the acts to the Styne bog. . 
have made a@ great stir 
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preservation I had about determined not to punish her fur- 
ther. 

“I said that I had vowed,” 1 began. 
interested in her glasses. 

* Who are those people in the third box from that absurd-looking 
person in red with a diamond coronet in her hair?” she said. “ Ev- 
erybody is staring at them. You see the sad-looking little man 
sitting beside a very tall, thin girl? That other, I suppose, 
her mother—looks like the old woman who went to market, only 
her gown has been snipped off from the top.” 

“It’s Mrs. Very,” | answered, a bit nettled that Mrs. Under- 
bunk had become interested in others; but women are gen- 
“The little man is the Earl 
But I said I had 


But she suddenly became 


Is 


erally more than a match for us. 
of Less—the Verys have just bought him. 
vowed—” 

She was most exasperating. 


Of course I knew that she was 
only playing a 
game, but it angered 
me to be wasting 
these precious min- 
utes between the 
acts telling her who 
everybody was. By 
and by, however, she 
did dismount from 
her high horse, and 
inquired, sweetly, 
“You said you had 
once vowed?” 

Then that Julius 
Hogginson Fairfield 
had to switch from 
Mrs. Styne to our 
sale, and break in 
with a lot of non- 
sense about motifs, 
timbre, and orches- 
tration, none of 
which was of the 
slightest interest. 
Mrs. Underbunk did 
manage to get rid of 
him by sending him 
over to tell Con- 
stance Twitter that 
she would take 
luncheon with her 
to-day, but from bad 
things went to 
worse, and Horatio 
Gastly came bob- 
bing in, with Win- 
throp Jumpkin, 7th, 
at his heels. 
seemed have 
taken down the yel- 
low flag that had 
fluttered so long 
above the Styne box. 


The intruders, in 
the confusion fol- 
lowing their en- 
trance, secured the 
chairs by Mrs. 


Underbunk, and left 
me talking to Mrs. 
Styne, who started 
in to make me com- 
mit myself to spend 
a week-end with 
them at Westbury. 
Ky the time I> had 


filled my Sundays 
for a month with 
previous engage- 


ments I found my- 
self getting rather 
entangled, and deem- 
ed it wise to aban- 


Drawn by Will Grefe don the field to 
Gastly and Jump- 
.. lt must kin. I have heard 


Tristan die so often 

that there was no 

inducement to stay 

longer. But Gladys Underbunk smiled as I made my flight, and 

whispered that she was terribly jealous of Constance Twitter. 
From the opera I went to the Flusters’ small dance. 


Mr. Mudison’s papers for some days after this are taken up 
almost entirely with denunciations of Winthrop Jumpkin, 7th, 
whom he considers he has made, only to have him turn, hire_a 
car, and take Mrs. Underbunk for a spin to Exudo. This treachery 
Mr. Mudison discovered while on one of his own wild rides, and 
for a week he abjured the world and kept to his club sanctuary. 
A long-standing promise to lead the cotillon at Mrs. Jack Twit- 
ter’s small dance for her youngest daughter, Susanna, compelled 
him to give up a monastic life, and it is with this important event 
that the next part of his edited memoirs has to do. 

To be Continued. 
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The Art of: Fiction 


By Joseph Conrad 


NY work that aspires, however humbly, to the eondition of 
art should carry its justification in every line. And art 
itself may be defined as a single-minded attempt to ren- 
der the highest. kind of justice to the visible universe, by 
bringing to light the truth, manifold and one, under- 

lving its every aspect. It is an attempt to find in its forms, in 
its colors, in its light, in its shadows, in the aspects of matter 
and in the facts of life, what of each is fundamental, what is 
enduring and essential—their one iHuminating and convincing 
qualitvy—the very ‘truth of their existence. 

The artist. then, like the thinker or the man of science, seeks 
the truth and makes his appeal. Impressed by the aspect of the 
world, the thinker plunges into ideas, the scientist into facts— 
whence, presently emerging, they make their appeal to those 
qualities of our being that fit us best for the hazardous enter- 
prise of living. They’ speak authoritatively to our common sense, 
to our intelligence, to our desire of peace or to our desire of un- 
rest; not seldom to our prejudices, sometimes to our fears, often 
to our egoism—but always to our credulity. And their words 
are heard with reverence, for their concern is with weighty mat- 
ters: with the cultivation of our minds and the proper care of 
our bodies; with the attainment of our ambitions; with the per- 
fection of the means and the glorification of our precious aims. 

It is otherwise with the artist. Confronted by the same enig- 
matical spectacle,.the artist descends within himself, and in that 
lonely region of stress and strife, if he be deserving and fortunate, 
he tinds the terms of his appeal. His appeal is made to our less 
obvious capacities; to that part of our nature which, because of 
the warlike conditions of existence, is necessarily kept out of 
sight within the more resisting and hard qualities—like the vul- 
nerable body within the steel armor. His appeal is less ‘loud, 
more profound, less distinct, more stirring—and sooner forgotten. 
Yet its effect endures forever. The changing wisdom of suc- 
cessive generations discards ideas. questions facts, demolishes 
theories. But the artist appeals to that part of our being which 
is not dependent on wisdom: to that in us which is a gift and 
not an acquisition—and, therefore, more permanently enduring. 

He appeals to temperament, and he speaks to our capacity for 
delight. and wonder, to the sense of mystery surrounding our 
lives: to our sense of pity, and beauty, and pain; to the latent 
feeling of fellowship with all creatien—and to the subtle, but 
invincible, conviction of solidarity that knits together the loneli- 
ness of innumerable hearts: to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, 
in sorrow, in aspirations, in allusions, in hope, in fear, which 
binds men to each other, which binds all humanity—the dead to 
the living and the living to the unborn. 

Thus. fiction—if it at ali aspires to be art—appeals to tem- 
perament? And in truth it must be, like painting, like music, 
like all art, the appeal of one 7 
temperament to all the other 


The sincere endeavor to accomplish that creative task, to go as 
far on that road as his strength will carry him, to go undeterred 
by faltering, weariness, or reproach, is the only valid justifica- 
tion for the worker in prose. And if his conscience is clear, his 
answer to those who, in the fulness of a wisdom which looks for 
immediate profit, demand specifically to be edified, consoled, 
amused, to be promptly improved, or encouraged, or frightened, or 
shocked, or charmed, must run thus: “ My. task which I am try- 
ing to achieve is, by the power of the written word, to make you 
hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make you see. That— 
and no more, and it is everything. If I succeed, you shall find 
there according to the needs of your hearts: encouragement, con- 
solation, fear, charm—all you demard; and, perhaps, also that 
glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” 

To snatch in a moment of courage, from the remorseless rush 
of time, a passing phase of life is only the beginning of the task. 
The task approached in tenderness and faith is to hold up unques- 


_tioningly, without choice and without fear, the rescued fragment 


before all eyes and in the light of a sincere mood. It is to show 
its vibration, its color, its form, and, through ifs movement, its 
form, and its color, reveal the substance of its truth—disclose 
its inspiring secret; the stress and passion within the core of 
each convincing moment. In a single-minded attempt of that 
kind, if one be deserving and fortunate, one may perchance at- 
tain to such clearness of sincerity that at last the presented vision 
of regret or pity, of terror or mirth, shall awaken in the hearts 
of the beholders that feeling of unavoidable solidarity; of the 
solidarity in mysterious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, in uncer- 
tain fate, which binds men to each other and all mankind to the 
visible world. 

It is evident that he who, rightly or wrongly, holds by the con- 
victions expressed above cannot be faithful to any one of the tem- 
perary formulas of his craft. The enduring part of them—the 
truth which each only imperfectly veils—should abide with him 
as the most precious of his possessions: but they all, Realism, 
Romanticism, Naturalism, even the unofficial sentimentalism 


‘(which, like the poor, is exceedingly difficult to get rid of )—all 


these gods must, after a short period of fellowship, abandon him, 
even on the very threshold of the temple, to the stammerings of 
his conscience and to the outspoken consciousness of the difficul- 
ties of his work. In that uneasy solitude the supreme ery of 
Art for Art itself loses the exciting ring of its apparent im- 
morality. It sounds far off. It has ceased to be a ery, and 
when it is heard, it is only a whisper, often incomprehensible, 
but at times, and faintly, encouraging. 

When, stretched at ease in the shade of a roadside tree, we 
watch in-a distant field the motions of a laborer, we begin, after 
a time, to wonder languidly what he may be at. It may 

add to the charm of an idle 
hour to be told the purpose 
- of his exertions. If we know 


innumerable temperaments — 
whose subtle -and_ resistless 
power endows passing events 
with their true meaning and 
creates the moral, the emo- 
tional atmosphere of the 
place and time. Such an ap- 
peal to be effective must be 
an impression conveyed 
through the senses; and, in 
fact. it cannot be made in 
any other way, because tem- 
perament, whether individual 
or collective, is not amenable 
to persuasion. 

All art, therefore, appeals, 
primarily to the senses, and 
the artistic aim when ex- 
pressing itself written 
words must also make its 
appeal through the senses, if 
its high desire is to reach the 
secret spring of responsive 
emotions. It must strennu- 
ously aspire to the plasticity 
of sculpture, to the color of 
painting, and to the magic 
sugvestiveness of music — 
which is the art of arts. And 
it is only through complete, 
unswerving devotion to the 
perfect blending of form and 
substance, it is only through 
an unremitting, never - dis- 
couraged care for the shape 
and ring of sentences, that an 
approach can be to 
plasticity, to eolor; and the 
light of magic suggestiveness 
may be brought to play for 
an evanescent instant over 
the cammonplace surface of am — 
words-——of the old, old words. 
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he is trying to lift a stone, or 
dig a ditch, or uproot a 
stump, we look with a‘ more 
real interest at his efforts. 
We understand his object, 
and, after all, the fellow has 
tried, 

And so it is with the work- 
man of art. Art is long, and 
life is short, and success is 
very far off. And _ thus, 
doubtful of strength to travel 
so far, we talk a little about 
the aim—the aim of art, 
which, like life itself, is in- 
spiring, difficult, obscured by 
mists, 

[t is not in the clear 
logie of a triumphant con- 
clusion; it is not in the un- 
veiling of one of those heart- 
less secrets which are called 
the Laws of Nature. It is 
not less great,’ but only more 
difficult. 

To arrest, for the space of 
a breath, the hands busy 
about the work of the earth, 
and compel men entranced by 
the sight of distant goals to 
glance for a moment at the 
surrounding vision of form 
and color, of sunshine and 
shadows; to make them pause 
for a look, for a sigh, for a 
smile—such is the aim, dif- 
ficult and evanescent, and re- 
served only for a very few to 
achieve. But sometimes, by 
the deserving and the fortu- 
nate, even that task is ac- 
complished. And when ‘it is 
was recently accomplished — behold! —all 
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CHAPTER XXVIILL—(Continucd) 
CLARKE SHADOWS TIIE FEAST 


© sooner were they out of the room than Morton turned 

to his guest with most serious look and tone. “ Come to 
my study, Mr. Lambert; I want a few very private words 
with you.” 

The miner followed his host with mild wonder ex- 
pressed on his face, and as the coor closed behind them and they 
were secure of being overheard, he remarked, with a chuckle: 
* You headed off old Daddy McLeod out there. First it was Clarke 
and then Daddy. I thought he had her this time.” 

Morton ignored this remark, and, with most decisive utterance, 
said: “You must take your wife and daughter out of town by 
the very next train. Clarke has killed himself, and Viola will be 
the centre of a flaming sensation to-morrow morning. She must 
be taken away to-night.” 

Lambert remained standing, perfectly rigid, for a few moments, 
then slowly seated himself. “Was that your trouble over the 
phone?” 

Yes.” 

“Who told you?” 

“A reporter ’phoning from Pratt’s house apparently.” 

“When did it happen?” 

“He said an hour ago. That may mean more or less. A 
fiend could not have planned a more inclusive revenge. We will 
all be involved in it. If he died by poison we may even be ac- 
cused of killing him. They are already in pursuit of you, and 
the police may arrive at any moment. At the least we will all 
be summoned before the coroner.” He paused a moment. “ But 
that isn’t all. I fear the effect of this news on Viola’s mind.” 

Lambert’s eyes lost their keen glitter, and his facial muscles 
fell slack. He spoke in a low voice weighted with deepest con- 
viction. “ He will manifest.” ‘Then, as a light came into his eyes, 
he exclaimed, “He was trying to control her just now!” 

Morton ignored this remark. “If we can keep this news from 
her for a few days, I defy any of her so-called * controls’ to affect 
her.” 

Lambert stirred uneasily in his chair. 
that. Clarke had a strong hold on her.” 

“He is dead. He has done his worst,” responded Morton. “I 
tell you, it is your business to get as far from the city to-night 
as you can and keep ahead of the news if possible.” 

“That won't do any good. She is clairvoyant. 
of it.” 

“She didn’t know you were coming to-day, did she?” 

No.” 

“And she has no knowledge yet of Clarke’s death. Her attack 
at the table may have been, as she says, only a feeling of faint- 
ness. Besides, he’s been dead two hours, and these manifestations 
always take place at the exact moment of death, do they not?” 

Lambert brightened. “ That’s so! But I’m scared of what ‘ll 
happen if he should manifest.” 

“ Be assured. He can no more ‘ manifest,’ as you call it, than 
a dead dog. Keep the newspapers from your wife and daughter, 
and it will be a long time before they learn of his death through 
any occult channel. I stake my reputation on that.” 

“1 wish I felt as certain of that as you do,” the miner answered. 
“I’ve seen so many impossible things happen. I’m kind 0’ 
shaky. I wish I could have your help.” He rose with a shiver 
of dread. “ You’re right. I see that. We've got to get out of 
here, but it won’t do to go back home.” 

“ Take ship and go abroad.” 

“TI can’t do that. I can’t leave my business so long.” He paced 
up and down. “Suppose I had a telegram to meet a man in Mon- 
treal—a mining man?” 

“A good idea!” exclaimed Morton. “ You could cross the bor- 
der before the news could overtake you. The Canadian papers 
will make little of the suicide. But will your people go?” 

“ They'll have to go,” replied Lambert, firmly. “ Leave that to 
me.” He took.a telegram from among several old ones in Ifis 
pocket. “I’ve just received this, you understand » 


“I don’t know about 


She'll know 
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Kate knocked, and called, “ We're all ready, Morton?” 

He opened the door. “Come in, Kate; I want to talk with 
you. I'm afraid our theatre-party is off. Mr. Lambert has re- 
ceived a very important message which may take him out of 
town.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” cried Kate. 
morrow ?” 

“I’m afraid not,” replied Lambert. “ Looks like I’d have to 
go to-night, and I want the girls to go along with me.” And 
so saying, with the telegram open in his hand, he went out into 
the sitting-room where Viola and her mother were standing dressed 
for the carriage. “Girls,” he called, persuasively, “don’t you 
want to go to Montreal?” 

“When?” inquired Viola. 

To-night.” 

“Oh, not to-night! 
to-morrow.” 

Kate was about to join in the protest, when Morton drew her 
into his study and shut the door. “ Don’t stop them!” he said, 
almost fiercely. “ They must go.” 

“Do you mean to escape Clarke?” 

“ Yes, Clarke, or rather his ghost.” 

“Tlis ghost! What do you mean?” she asked, with startled 
eyes. 

“ He has killed himself—hush, now! they must not know it, 
and they must flee. Don’t you see that this may undo all my 
plans for the girl's redemption and may enslave her more deeply 
than ever? The papers will be full of Clarke to-morrow morn- 
ing. Pratt’s wealth, my connection with an institution, insures a 
tremendous scare-head. The mother will be conscience-wrung, and 
the whole weight of the infernal tragedy will crush down on 
Viola. The only possible respite for her is to cross the border 
into Canada, outrun the newsmongers, and trust in time to heal 
her mental derangements.” 

Kate’s eyes expanded with the same fear that filled Lambert. 
“You don’t suppose he will be able to haunt her? Was that 
what happened at the table?” 

“No, not in the sense you mean. He is dead, and I have no 
fear of his ghost, but the memory of him will torture her soul; 
and if she belicves that he is able to come to her, the belief will 
be almost as tragic as the fact.” : 

“ Morton, it is a test!” she exclaimed, with breathless solemnity. 
“If there is any truth in spiritualism, he will manifest himself 
to her and you cannot prevent it.” 

“1 know it is a test and 1 weleome it! I stake all that | am 
on the issue. She was at her merriest when he was dying. She has 
no hint of his deed at this moment, and with all her clairvoyance 
I am perfectly certain she will not be able to read what is in our 
minds if you can restrain your tongue. If you can’t do that, I 
beg of you to stay in your room.” He was harsh and curt in his 
tone; and she shrank from him. “ Her mental health, her sanity, 
may be in peril.” 

“I can keep silence,” she replied. “ But, oh, Morton, think 
of that poor girl—up there in some bleak hotel in Canada, with 
only these two old people! Suppose he does come to her there, 
what can they do? Wouldn’t it be better to keep her here—let 
her learn it here—where you can help her?” 

“And be haled before the coroner, to be charged perhaps with 
poisoning Clarke, or some other equally monstrous thing? No; I 
have been all over the ground, and [I tell you there is no other way. 
She must go to-night. The police may arrive at any moment.” 

“Then you must go with her,” she retorted, with a decision 
almost equal to his own. “She needs you.” 

“No, no. I can’t do that,” he replied, impatiently, almost 
angrily. “I would be accused of abducting her. It is utterly 
out of the question.” 

Kate, knowing that she was asking a good deal, went resolutely 
on: “She has no one but you to lean upon. She trusts you, and 
she ought to have some strong, sane person on whom to rely. I 
would be worse than useless up there. | am scared out of my wits 
at thought of Clarke's possible revenge upon her! Besides, by 

(Continucd on page 696.) 
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Eleanor Robson and Kyrle Bellew Isabel Irving and Eleanor Robson 
Scenes from “She Stoops to Conqver,” at the New Amsterdam 


One of the most notable dramatic revivals of the spring sca- castle.” Other prominent players in the cast were Louis James, 
son was the presentation by an all-star cast of Oliver Gold- as “ Hardcastle”; Sidney Drew, as “ Tony Lumpkin”; J. BE. 
ros smith’s comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,” at the New Am- Dodson, as “ Diggory”; Mrs. Charles Calvert, as * Mrs. Hard- 
. ie sterdam Theatre. The company was headed by Kyrle Bellew, éastle”; and Isabel Irving, as “ Miss Neville.” The engage- 
he as “ Young Marlow,” and Eleanor Robson, as “ Kate Hard- ment at the New Amsterdam ended last week 


a | Lucy Ashton as “ Betty the Maid” in “ The Gertrude Douglas, who is appearing in a 
School for Husbands” Revival of “ Florodora”™ 
‘ Miss Ashton plays the part of “ Betty the Maid” in “ The * Florodora,” the comic opera which completed a record-break- 
. Nchool for Husbands” at Wallack’s Theatre. She is an Eng- ing run of fifteen months at the Casino Theatre, in New York, 
lish actress, and is the protéyée of Alice Fischer three years ago, was recently revived at the Broadway Theatre. 
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MAUDE LAMBERT, WHO IS PLAYING “DOLORES” IN THE 
REVIVAL OF “FLORODORA” 


Miss Lambert first Qppearcd in the part of “ Dolores” in “ Florodora”™ tico seasons ago, and when the production was recently , 
revived at the Broadway Theatre she was again selected for the part. The company is now appearing in Boston 
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Correspondence 


ANTISEMITISM 
CincInNATI. Onto, April 14, 1905. 
To ihe Editor of Harper's Weeklu: 

Sir,—Your reply to the Young Men's Hebrew Association Maga- 
zine of New Orleans, on pages 382 and 383 of your issue of 
March 18 last, has just faljen to my notice. 

In offering as a cure for anti-Jewish prejudice a remedy which 
“was propounded many centuries ago by a young Jew, and was 
offered first of all to the Jewish race,” you doubtless have*reference 
solely to thé moral precepts of that reformer, and not to the 
Divine claims and ritualistic ceremonies attributed to him. If 
so, your suggestion is a good one; it means nothing more than 
that Jews should have the same- regard for the rights and feelings 
of others that they wish these others to have for them. 

The writer at one time had occasion to write an article for the 
Chicago public, in which the most serious of Jewish shortcom- 
ings in this respect was pointed out in the following words: 

“In the discussion and settlement of great public questions, in 
which there is involved a conflict between greed and human rights, 
the Jews, with few honorable exceptions, are invariably found on 
the wrong side. In this country we need but refer to the frantic 
support they almost unanimously gave in 1896 to the side of 
plutocracy. corruption, and legalized plunder. Other creeds and 
other nationalities were to be found on the same side, of course, 
but there was not the same unanimity, nor to the same degree 
such disregard of former partisan affiliations. 

“Again in 1900, although the issue was largely a question of 
putting an end to a war of subjugation against a weak nation 
struggling against greater wrongs than ever the Jews of Russia 
are compelled to suffer, American Jews could not get over the 
ridiculous fear that justice to the Filipinos might possibly endan- 
ger their own money-bags, and franticaily aided in heaping upon 
the American people the shame and disgrace of stamping with 
their approval a colossal crime. 

“When the Jews are willing to extend their love of justice, of 
liberty, and of equality to others besides themselves, and devote 
some time and attention to the support of, rather than opposi- 
tion to, movements with this end in view, they may be surprised 
to find antisemitism die a natural death.” . 

In reply to this, Professor Gotthard Deutsch, of the faculty of 
the Hebrew Union College, declared, in The American Israelite, 
that antisemitism is based on snobbishness, religious bigotry, and 
mental laziness. In regard to the latter two alleged causes, the 
learned professor is practically in aecord with the editor of the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association Magazine, whose reasoning you 
have quite convincingly shown te be wrong. In putting the blame 
on snobbishness, however, Dr. Deutsch is not altogether wrong, but 
since snobbishness only exists as a result of the division of so- 
ciety through special privileges into castes and classes, Jewish up- 
holiers of this social state have no just ground for complaint 
when they find themselves sufferers from the snobbishness of 
others, 

The small minority of Jews who have taken part in movements 
looking towards the establishment of social justice have realized 
the truth of this in the fact that antisemitism is unknown among 
their comrades in this struggle. Their experience shows the wis- 
dom of your suggestion, for they are trying, with the aid of their 
comrades, to do away with laws that are contrary to teachings 
* propounded many centuries ago by a young Jew.” 

: I am, sir, DANIEL KIEFER. 


DIDN'T LIE 


PuttomatuH. Or.. May 2, 1905. 


THE BOY 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn.—l have.read with much interest the comment on animal 
thinking in your recent issues. For my part, I believe that ani- 
mals think and reason as well. though perhaps their reasoning 
does not attain to the qualities of the abstract mind, such as mathe- 
matical caleulation and the like. After all, it is not well for us 


to say too muck about the animal mind, for we are not in a posi- 


tion to interpret it. 

We can at best draw inferences from the evidence brought 
Within our own comprehension. Further discussion on my part 
would be of little value, but the following examples of animal in- 
telligence may be of interest: A hog found his way into a garden. 
He was driven out, and after a time came back, bringing the whole 
band with him. It was at once evident that they all knew some- 
thing about his find. 

A cow was fed cabbage at a certain place in a field. One year 
#fterward she was let into the field, and went directly to the same 
place, making evident by lowing that her memory served her well. 

A pig while young was given a bed of its own. At the approach 
of a shower, oftentimes before a person would notice any change 
in the elements at all, the little pig would seize a mouthful of 
straw and go to bed with it. The pig was never known to err in 
its prophecy. 

Two old sheep were together in a pasture. One of them fell 
into a ditch. The other came toward the house, and bleated until 
she was noticed, when she led the way to her unfortunate 
mate, 

We have had horses on the farm who learned to unlatch doors. 
One learned to draw a latch and the other to lift a metal fastener 
with her teeth. 

We once had a pair of horses, one of which learned to let the 
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other loose by unbuckling his halter. It was done so often that 
there was no question of its being accidental. 

The cleverest and neatest thing | ever saw done by an animal 
of any kind was accomplished by a woodrat. 

My brother and I were working in a workshop in the ceiling of 
which there was a knothole. Upon hearing a noise overhead we 
looked up and saw a woodrat at the knothole eyeing us curiously. 
Without hesitation the rat disappeared from view and returned 
immediately, bringing a shingle with which he completely covered 
the hole. I can hardly believe his action can be attributed to in- 
stinct—woodrats are not in the habit of doing that sort of thing. 

You may cut out any ér all of this communication, but “ the 
boy has not lied.” 1 am, sir, 

Rosert H. GELLATLY. 


HORSE SENSE 
Va.. May 1. 1905 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik,—In your editorial “Comment,” in a recent WEEKLY, con- 
cerning the legislative bill relative to docking the tails of horses 
in New York, “ The Journal of Civilization” opposes the bill, and 
hopes that the members of the Legislature have horse sense enough 
at Albany to prevent this “* meddlesome bill from becoming a law.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, aside from the cruelty to these helpless brutes 
(which docking the tail must cause), it serves no purpose but to 
gratify a snobbish whim or fancy, while it detracts from the nat- 
ural beauty and symmetry of the animal. The tail was given the 
horse to use against his tormentors that swarm about to sting 
and bite the blood out of him. Humanity forbids the lower animals 
from being deprived of their weapons of selt-defence unnecessarily. 

I am, sir, W. H. GuNN. 


CIGARETTES IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Battie Creek, Micn.,. May 1 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Referring to your editorial paragraphs in the issue of 
April 29, in re anticigarette legislation in the Middle West, I 
gather that neither you nor an accredited agent has ever made 
a phrenological examination of our mid-West legislators. Had you 
done so, you would voice no surprise that our justly celebrated 
brand of anticigarette legislation has, in several instances, “ passed 
both Houses.” The simple fact in the case is, our mid-West Solons, 
owing to the quantity and quality of their cranial contents, are 
unable to contemplate enything larger than two and one-half inches 
long by one-quarter of an inch thick—the same being the size of 
the common or garden variety of cigarette. 

I am, sir, 


Kart Epwin HARRIMAN. 


ROCKEFELLER AND THE BIBLE 


Bost6én, Mass... April 30, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: — 
Sir,—If one must go back to Deuteronomy to condemn _ the 
Rockefeller benefactions, as A. F. Test does, those in favor of 
putting to good use the funds contributed from wealth unjustly 
won might reasonably cite Luke xvi., 9, where Christ says, “ Make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.” The 
marginal reading for mammon is riches. 


I am, sir, NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


IMMIGRATION 


Matuews P O.,La, April 30. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sik,—In your issue of April 22 you have in your “ Comment ” 
column some remarks anent the immigration problem (7%); also 
communications from several correspondents on the same subject. 
Looking at the matter strictly from a New York stardpoint, you 
are perhaps correct, but while New York is a large city, and, ac- 
cording to the views of its residents, the “only” city, it oceupies 
but a small space in these United States. Looking at the immi- 
grant question from the view-point of the New South, we can use 
every willing and able-bodicd laborer that will arrive in New York 
this year. Industrial conditions have made a demand for labor 
in the South, and especially in New Orleans and Louisiana, such 
as has never been before. 

The average young American scorns manual labor, and as for 
getting an educated negro to do manual labor, it would be as hard 
as to get him to jump off the Brooklyn Bridge. That we do not 
view the arrival of emigrants to our shores as do the New-Yorkers 
is best evidenced by the fact that the Italian ambassador, Baron 
Mayor des Planches, is now making a trip through the Gulf States, 
and is being heartily received and entertained and in every way en- 
couraged in his idea of lecating to advantage desirable Italian 
emigrants in the South, and especially in the Gulf States, where 
there is lots of room for them, and they are heartily welcome. Our 
idea is not to keep them out of the country, but instead of hud- 
dling them in New York, to be a menace, let them be distributed 
throughout the country, where they will assist in drawing water 
and hewing wood, become good citizens, and do the most good to 
their adopted country. I am, sir, 

Epwarp F, DICKINSON. 


His “ Notis” 


Henry W. Savace’s “Sho-Gun” com- 
pany was playing recently in a one-night 
stand in a little town in Iowa, where the 
local opera-house was presided over by a 
townsman whose experience had been more 
agricultural than dramatic. He had an 
important idea of himself, which was notice- 
able in signs of his own handiwork that he 
placed around the theatre. Here is the gem 
of the lot, orthography, syntax, and all just 
as he wrote it: 


NoTIs 

EVERY bODy iS OffshUly hereBy 
Warned to ~notSMOKE iNTHIS 
HEFre house. ThOes So-Cot DOIN 


Wil BEPormptly Ejjected. 
IT—I Must hav som SiStoM. 
Sined. Danl Tibbetts. 


DAM 


Useful 


Dr. Friptsor NANSEN, the explorer, who, 
should Norway become independent, bids 
fair to be his country’s president, told an 
American visitor an amusing story of a 
Norwegian girl who came to the United 
States, 

“This girl,” said Dr. Nansen, “ journeyed 
to the United States in search of employ- 
ment. She was taken into a household as 
a cook, but failed to give satisfaction. 
Nearly everything she undertook ended in 
failure, and, finally, the lady of the house 
asked, desperately: 

“ Norah, is there anything you can do?” 

“Yees,” responded Norah, with a grin, 
“ay can milk reindeer.” 


Apvice to Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 
shou'd always be used for children teething. It soothes 
child, softens the gums, allays all miin. cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv 


INFANT NEEDS 
a perfectly pure, sterile, stable, casily absorbable and assimi- 
lable food. These ar? a combination of requirements which 
are found in Eacte Dranp Conpensev These 
are perfect ly in no other form of arti- 
ial infant feeding.—{Acz 
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Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—(Adr.) 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND PAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a bottle.—|{Adv.] 


Take Pro's cope ror Consumption. It will cure your 


couch; 2sc. By all 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


“A shining coun- 


tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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And your money quickly 
available when needed 


HERE are investments that pay 
more than 4 per cent. They 

are speculative in character. . Your 
money may be safe—and it may not. 


This bank accepts your money on 
deposit—subject to your withdrawal 
notice at any time. 


It is never in danger of loss or de- 
preciation. It is always here when 
you want it, and it earns for you 4 
per year—compounded seimi- 
annually. 


Write for Department E 
Booklet—Do it to-day 


THE UNION 
SAVINGS 
BANK 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Frick Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


- 


That tiny scale on the face which often after sha 
due to using promiscuous soaps. Fecal = 
between shaves, at home or ~ makes youimmune. 

Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 


The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, our method will 
positively make them appear straight, 
trim and stylish. No inconvenience, 
no exposure. “So simple you won- 
der some one didn’t think of it be- 
fore.”—Bulietin of Pharmacy. “ Re- 
stores to the full natural appearance 
of the strong and well-trained leg.”— 
‘ Health Culture. “ Correct appearance 
of the leg restored; not the least discomfort.”—Medical 
Talk. Endorsed and used by men of fashion every where. 
Write for photo-illustrated book, testimonials and measure- 
ment blank, sent entirely free under plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Dept. 70, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 

anies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write forit today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


“MADE AT KEY 


BOND & LILLARD 


WH ISKEY 
CRAND PRIZE. St. Louis. 1904 
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Send home prints 
froin your vacation 


negatives on 


VELOX 
Post-Cards 


All Kodak Dealers. 


Nepera Division, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Dozen 


Doctors 


couldn't do you so much good this 
Summer as two weeks or a month 
spent in Wisconsin. There are hun- 
dreds of delightful resorts—fashionable 
watering places or wild stretches of 
forest and trout stream, just accord- 
ing to your tastes—along the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 
Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 
The Summer Book of 1905, beautifully illustrated, 


will be sent free on request 


JAS.C. POND 


Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent, 
Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


Service - System - Safety 


All Our Business Transactions are Confidential. 
Now is the time to Save a Diamond and Win a Heart. 
The best way to save money and buy a Diamond 
is by the famous Loftis Credit System. You can pay for 
your Diamond while wearing it. Its value increases 20 
| Ad per year. Write today forour Diamond Catalog, 


rations—eo that you canselect the Diamond you 
want. We will send it at once, al! charges paid. If you 
like it, pay one fifth of the pric ‘e and kee pit, sending the 
balance to us in eight equal monthly payments 


Cutters 
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BROS & CO. $2 to 98 State Chicago 


RENNEN TALCUM 


: Sc; Get Mennen’s (the original). 
& MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N_J. 


| EAVY We will send youa . 

| ano FREE SHAMPOO 
FA and tell you how to obtain he avy 
EAD hair and perfect scalp conditions. 


Dept. “mu.” EOTHEN HAIR CULTURE CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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‘continued from page 691. 
voing with her you 
will escape some of 


the notoriety about 
to be thrust upon 
vou.” 

Ile was plainly 


vacillating. “ Think 
of the fat news items 
my flight will add to 
the stew.” 

Kate shuddered. 
“Oh, know! 
hope you don’t blame 
me.—lIt’s true, 1 am 
to blame. I did in- 
sist on your going to 
see her.” She was 


bevginning to suffer 
with this thought, (2 


when he put out his 
hand and drew her 
to him with an. af- 
fectionate wish 
comfort her. 

* Don't assume that 

worry, Kit. She pro- 
foundly interested me 
from the first, and I 
do not regret my ace- 
quaintance with her 
—even at this mo- 
ment. I believe she 
iss essentially —sun- 
touched by this busi- 
ness and that she can 
be cleansed of all 
Clarke's influence, 
His death removes her 
worst enemy: and if 
can persuade her 
parents to leave her 
with us, | am perfect- 
Iv certain can root 
out her delusions.” 
"Then go.” she 
said, in final sur- 
render. “ Conventions 
ought not to count 
against saving a 
sweet, good girl. Go 
and help her, and if 
you bring her back 
here, receive her 
gladly.” 

Morton opened the 
door, and while Kate 
went to Viola he said, 
Mr. Lambert, if you 
will add me to your 
party. | will be glad 
to go with you.” 

Lambert seized his host’s hand and wrung it hard. “ My boy, 
you save my life! 1 thought of asking you, but [ couldn't find the 
nerve. Well all need you—the girl worst of all.” Tears were 
in his eyes as he added, huskily, * Yes, we need you.” 

Viola, with shining face, came running towards them. 
Professor Serviss! Is it true? Are you going?” 

* Yes, if vou will let me.” 

“Let you! Oh, you don’t know what it means to have you 
with us.” 

He looked down upon her with a smile whose full message she 
could not read, but it expressed something very tender and discon- 
certing. “ You can’t know what it means to me to go. You see, 
| daren’t quite trust you alone with these indulgent parents, and 
as your physician it is my duty to see that my prescriptions are 
fully carried out.” 

During the bustle of preparation for the journey he found op- 
portunity to reassure Kate. “Thus far, she has no inkling of 
what is in our minds.” lie closed his fist as if shaking it in 
the face of an implacable foe, and, through his set teeth, added: 
“LT accept the challenge! I welcome you and all your dark band 
to the utterance!” 

Kate turned pale. ‘“ Don’t say that!” she whispered. 
tempting Providence.” 

“| fear neither Providence nor demons; but I am afraid of you. 
Keép away from Viola as much as you can. If there is any truth 
in mind-reading she is likelier to divine vour thought than mine.” 

Kate’s eves suddenly grew dim. “ Morton, I brought this on 
vou, and I’m beginning to doubt. I don’t believe I want you to 
vo with her, after all.” She put her hands on his shoulders and 
vave way to a feeling of loss and loneliness. “ I’ve always hoped 
—I've always looked forward to your having a_ splendid, dig- 
nified wife; and though I like her, I don’t believe—she’s up to 
you.” 

* Now, don’t trouble about that, sis. The important thing to me 
is, am I worthy of her? She entered my heart the first time I 
saw her, and has never left it. She came at a time when I was 
certain no woman would ever move me again. I am indebted to 
her — now, that’s: the truth. And so” —he stooped and kissed 


Oh, 


“ It’s like 


= « 


She lored, but the way of confession was hard 


her—“ if she decides 
to come to me, I shall 
feel grateful to you. 
If she decides not to 
come —you can be 
grateful to her!” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE SPIRITUAL RESCUE 


WITH a conviction 
that he was entering 
upon a new order in 
his life, Morton Ser- 
viss opened the door 
of the coach for Viola 
and her mother. Nev- 
er before had _ he 
evaded a contest, or 
asked for considera- 
tion from authority, 
and deceit had been 
quite foreign to him; 
but now, after a de- 
ceptive word to the 
hall-boy, he was con- 
scious of  furtively 
scanning the people 
approaching on the 
walk, aware of his 
weakness and his 
doubt; for no man of 
regular and candid 
life can become a 


fugitive with entire 
belief in the right- 


eousness of his-flight. 
He must perforce of 
conscience look back 
for a moment. 

Once within the 
carriage, he put all 
question aside and 
joined Lambert in his 
attempt to keep from 
the women the slight- 
est suspicion that his 
sudden departure in- 
volved serious 
change in their for- 
tunes. The miner had 
taken his place beside 
his wife, thus bring- 
ing the young people 
side by side-on the 
forward seat, and this 
arrangement had 
much to do with fill- 
ing Morton’s’§ mind 
with a new and de- 
licious content, for 
Viola’s face was al- 
most constantly lifted to his, and at every lurch of the vehicle her 
soft shoulder touched his arm, while the faint perfume of her gar- 
ments rose like some enchanter’s incense, dulling his sense of duties 
abandoned, quickening his delight in her beauty, and restoring his 
joy in his own youth. What did the judgment of the world mat- 
ter at such a time? 

He said little on the ride, just enough to hold the conversation 
to subjects far removed from the causes of their retreat. He was 
convinced of Viola’s ability to read (in a vague way) what lay 
in his thought, but he also believed in his power to prevent this 
by a positive and aggressive attitude of mind. Beneath his 
silences, as beneath his words, ran an undercurrent of suggestion 
from his subliminal self to hers. Lambert rose nobly to his duty 
and directed the conversation to the mine and its increasing gen- 
erosity of output, and to news of the men and their families, in 
whom Viola took deep interest. In the midst of this most whole- 
some recollection they ended their drive. 

At the station Morton remained on guard with the women, while 
Lambert attended to the trunks and boxes, and at the earliest 
moment, with care not to betray haste, they passed through the 
gates and into their car, but no feeling of relief came to either 
of the men till the train began to move. Then Lambert, with a 
profound sigh, exclaimed, “ Well, now we're off and we've got 
the trunks, so let’s be happy.” 

Mrs. Lambert alone remained sad and distraught, and her 
husband soon drew her away to their own seat, leaving the young 
people together, a deed for which Morton silently, but none the 
less fervently, thanked him. affording as it did the chance for 
his long-desired personal explanation. 

The car was sparsely occupied and the section opposite was 
quite empty, and, with a sense of being quite alone with Viola, 
he lightly began: “I feel like a truant schoolboy, and I’m won- 
dering what Weissmann Will say to-morrow morning when his 
‘first assistant’ fails to appear.” 

“I hope you are not neglecting your work for—for us,” she 
said, losing a little of her brightness. 

“Nothing will suffer. I do not profess to be the main prop 
of our laboratory, and, besides, I don’t care. I’m off for a holiday, 
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whether or no.” At the word “holiday” 
Clarke’s grisly shadow rose between them 
and would not down. To the suicide his 
holiday was due. 

Viola again seemed to dimly divine his 
thought, for she hesitatingly said: “I am 
troubled about Mr. Clarke. I must write 
him a letter and tell him that I don’t hate 
him now. I really begin to feel sorry for 
him. and I wish I hadn’t been so hard.” 

“You have nothing to reproach yourself 
for, and you would better let him pass en- 
tirely out of your life, and be glad the 
wrench is over,” he decisively replied. 

She sighed and shivered alittle. “ He 
knew we were deserting him. His look 
haunts me. I wish I had stopped to say 
good-by. He will be very lonely without us.” 

“He is too fanatic to win my sympathy, 
and he has forfeited yours.” 

“ But he was sincere, professor. He really 
wanted to make the world happier.” 

He was resolute to keep her mind clear 
of all thought of Clarke, and imperiously 
said: “Don’t call me professor, and let's 
talk of other and pleasanter things than 
Clarke. We are well out of his shadow- 
world, and you are never to reenter it. I 
want you to forget that you ever sat in a 
‘circle’ or heard a ‘ voice.’” 

“Oh, I can’t expect to pass entirely out 
of that,” she exclaimed, as though the possi- 
bility came near her for the first time. “On 
mother’s account I must continue to sit now 
and then. She couldn’t live without her 
communion with papa and Waltie.” 

This brought. him face to face with his 
opportunity. and he seized it manfully. 
“Your saying that gives me opportunity 
for saying something which has been taking 
shape in my mind since last night. I do 
not pretend to fully understand the basis of 
your mother’s faith, and I do not blame 
her, but IT am filled with indignation that 
you should be called upon to suffer bondage 
to the dead. I rebel against it.” His voice 
was tense with feeling. “And I will not 
have it so. I had a consultation to-day with 
Dr. Tolman, of whom you may have heard 
me speak, and after describing your case to 
him—without using your name, of course— 
I asked his opinion. In reply he gave me 
every encouragement. The fact that you are 
young and in good physical health, he said, 
makes it possible for you to become as 
normal as any other girl.” 

“Do you believe that, Dr. Serviss?” 

“TI am perfectly certain of it, if you will 
meet my ecnditions. I am confident of my 
power to free you from your trances and all 
their phenomena, but you must, at once and 
for all time, break every tie that binds you 
to your ‘ controls.’ ” 

- I’m afraid they will not consent.” 

“You must not say such a thine. much 
less think it,” he sharply interrupted. 
Your soul, your mind, should be sovereign. 
You should look rather to, science “for guid- 
ance "—here he smiled meaninely—“ and to 
me, of course, as a representative of science. 
If you acknowledge the authority of the 
dead, or even that of your mother. mv 
power is to that extent curtailed. It is to 
he in effect a war of light and darkness, 
scrence and superstition. We are willing to 
jom issue with your shadow foes, provided 
your best self is with us in the struggle. 1 
engage myself to free you if you will permit 
me to act.” 

_ She leaned towards him with pale face and 
limpid, heavenly eyes. “You have been 
good to me, but T cannot ask you to fight 
my battles. You have so much else to do 
in the world.” 

“TI have nothing better to do.” he re- 
sponded,-with a lover’s glance. “ Nothing 
can interest me so profoundly; nothing will 
give me greater pleasure.” 

She went on, fervently: “I can’t tell you 
how you comfort me. When you are near 
me I have no fear of anything; but you 
oughtn’t to give up your work to treat me. 
We can never pay you for what you've al- 
ready done for us.” 

“ Don’t try, and pray don’t exaggerate my 
sacrifices. You must remember I am an in- 
vestigator and you—are a most absorbing 
problem!” She drew away from him 
slightly, and he returned to a more serious 
tone. “The influence of mind over mind is 
the present, or at least the coming, problem, 
arash ou have opened a new world to me. 
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absorbs me, and while I am by no means a rich man, as money 
runs these days, | am quite able to follow out any line of in- 
vestigation which may interest me.” 

Her face clouded. “1 wish I didn’t have to be investigated.” 

“So do I; and that brings up something which I must say, 
even at the risk of seeming hard and cruel. If you wish to live 
your full, free life, you must cut yourself off from all of your 
old associations. Clarke and Pratt have passed out of your life, 
but your mother—” He paused abruptly. When he resumed, his 
tone was almost pleading: * You have said that you trusted me; 
that you wished for my help. Did you mean it?” 

“1 did; indeed I did!” 

“Very well, then,” he went on, “I will speak my mind. I 
must be very candid even if 1 seem harsh. When I say you must 
cut yourself off from all the association of the past, | mean your 
mother also.” 

She started up in dismay, understanding his full meaning at 
last. “Oh no, not that!” , 

“Yes, just that, and finally that. She is your mother, and 
you love her; but you are a human soul as well as she, with a 
right to healthy, normal life. It is contrary to the law of prog- 
ress to sacrifice the young to the old. Your moiher’s comfort 
has been your undoing, and | cannot for an instant agree to your 
submission of this question to her. You must assert your right 
to yourself, and she must surrender her authority to me, and she 
must, leave you for a time. I would say this even if my own 
mother spoke to me through you. Your struggles tear my heart, 
and your mother’s presence only prolongs your sufferings.” 

“You must not blame her,” she loyally insisted. “I am to 
blame. My guides tell me that if 1 would surrender myself com- 
pletely to them I would find peace,” she ended, slowly, sadly, as 
if in confession. 

“Peace! Yes, the peace of the epileptic or the mad. No, no, 
joy and health do not lie that way. If I were the scientist mere- 
lv, I would say, ‘ Keep on and | will stand by to observe your 
struggles.’ But I am not. I am something else than scientist. 
It angers and agonizes me to see you tortured. I cannot endure 
it and I will not. In order that | may do all that I hope for, 
you must give yourself wholly into my care.” He was speaking 
now in a low and throbbing voice, oblivious of time and space. 
“IT must be something more than physician or friend. I have 
been saying ‘must’ to you, but I am, after all, a very strange 
autocrat. My power is dependent on you.” Then, in answer to 
her questioning eyes, he hurried on: “I love you, dear girl, and 
if you find you can trust yourself to me, fully, in this way, then 
I am sure of victory. Can you say this? I hope you can, for then 
I will have the most powerful magician in all the world fight- 
ing on my side. Are you able to do this? Can you say you 
love me, and that you will come to me, trusting in me as in a 
husband ?” 

No one was astir in the car but the porter, but had it been 
filled with clamoring tongues and seeking, impertinent eyes, she 
would have been conscious only of his tender glance, his earnest 
voice, and the momentous question being pressed upon her. She 
struggled to speak, but could not, and he hastened on: “I will 
be honest with you. Your mother does not trust me. She knows 
and resents my feeling towards you. She knows that I consider 
her separation from you necessary, for a time, and is- hurt and 
saddened by it: but she will come to see the necessity of this 
measure. I do not ask an immediate answer—though I wish your 
heart were mine this minutc—but I do want you to know that 
from the first moment I saw you your life has been a part of mine. 
I could not forget you, though I tried to do so, and I will not now 
give you up.” 
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She still sat like an exquisite statue of meditation, looking out 
into the night, benumbed and breathless with the passion his 
words evoked. Suddenly she turned and vehemently exclaimed: 
“You ought not to ask me this. I’m not fit to be your wife.” 

* Let me be the judge of that.” 

“ But you don’t realize what I am. You must not think of me 
in that way. I can’t let you. I am different from other women. 
You must not deceive yourself.” 

“I do not. IL know, to my joy, that you are different from other 
girls; that is why | am here and asking you to be my wife. That 
is why I loved you that day on the mountainside—because you 
were different.” 

“ No, no!” she despairingly exclaimed. “ You don’t understand. 
I mean that | am surrounded by spirits, and they will make you 
ashamed of me. Think what your friends would say!” 

“1 am not responsible to my friends. I don’t care what they 
say. They are not choosing my wife for me. I do know what 
you mean, and your protest increases my love for you. I am not 
concerned with your ghosts—only with your character.” 

“ But 1 am a medium!” she went on, desperately. _* I have this 
awful power. You’re all wrong about mother and Mr. Clarke. 
They have nothing to do with what happens.” Her beautiful 
hands were clenched and her face set in the resolution to force 
her confession upon him. Her bosom rose and fell piteously as 
she struggled for words. “You must not understand me. I 
believe in the spirit-world. Sometimes I say I don’t, but I do.” 

He spoke soothingly: “ There is nothing wrong or disgraceful 
in your theory; it is your practice of trance, of mediumship, to 
which I object, and which I intend to prevent.” 

“I want you to do that. 1 hate my trances and these pub- 
lie circles. But will that put an end to the rappings and other 
things that go on around me when I am awake? That is the 
question.” 

This was the question, and he rode sturdily over it, resolute to 
subordinate it if not to trample it underfoot. 

“Not at all. The real question is very simple: can you trust 
yourself to me, fully, because you love me? If you do I will 
answer for the rest. I do not know why you meant so much to 
me that day. I do not know why, out of all the women I know, 
you move me most profoundly; but so it is and I am glad to have 
it so.” He said this with a grave tenderness which moved her 
like a phrase from some great symphony, and as she raised her 
tear-stained, timid face to his she saw him as he seemed at that 
first meeting on the mountainside, in the sunset glow, so manly, 
so frank, so full of power that he conquered her with a glance, 
and with that vision she knew her heart. Her eyes fell, her throat 
thickened, and her bosom throbbed with a strange yearning. She 
Idved, but the way of confession was hard. 

Understanding her emotion. and mindfal of the place in which 
they sat, he softly said, “ You need not speak—just put your 
hand in mine and I will understand.” 

Her hand, like some shy sentient thing, first drew away, fell 
hesitant, then leaped to his and nestled in his palm. He had 
planned to be very restrained and very circumspect, but the touch 
of her trembling fingers moved him out of his predetermined self- 
possession. And careless of all the surroundings, he stooped and 
kissed her, then exultantly said: “ Remember, | am now your 
chief ‘ control.’ No other ‘ guides’ but me.” 

With those words, all fear, all question, all care (save that 
vague distrust which the maiden feels when yielding herself to 
the first caress of the lover), dropped from her, und the powers, 
the hallucinations, which had separated her from the world of 
womankind were forgotten in the glow of her confidence and love. 

THE END. 


Work on the Isthmian Cahal 


(Continucd from page 681.) 

increased five times in the last six months. This rate of progress 
will continue for two or three years, until the organization reaches 
its eflicient maximum. As soon as the steam-shovels can be manu- 
factured it is planned to instal a steam-shovel every week—and 
this means also three engines, several hundred cars, and three or 
four miles of track to serve each shovel, and all the auxiliary 
supplementary organization that gees with it. 

The canal is about forty-seven miles long. Across the centre 
is a range of mountains. The sea-level work on the ends can 
be done in two or three years, but this central excavation through 
the continental divide is the work that will take longest, and is 
the key to the whole situation. That is the reason why work is 
being concentrated on the central excavation. In the mean time 
surveys are being made—plans of construction, ete.—preparatory 
to beginning the other work later. If that work were done first it 
would lie idle for several years. The work that is being done now 
will not be affected—except that more work will be necessary— 
in case Congress should decide to change the plan recommended 
by the first commission. 

If work should be completed on the present plan, the French will 
have done about twenty per cent. of the whole —that is, they 
have removed about twenty per cent. of the material that is neces- 


sary to be removed on that plan. If a sea-level canal shall be de- 


cided on, the French have removed between five and ten per cent. 
As the work stands to-day, it is being conducted on a definite 
plan, no matter what elaborations may enste later. If Congress 


does not pass another bill, or the commission recommends any 
changes, the present plans, laid out in the report of the first com- 


mission, and for which money has been provided, will be carried 


to completion. The work that will be done for the next year can- 


not be useless or wasted on any plan. It is work that would have - 


to be done in any event. If no change is made in the present 
plan, the canal will be completed in six or eight years. 

On the question of a sea-level canal, a fundamental rule is that 
the plan that is the most direct and simple is the best. If vessels 
can be floated through a straight canal it presents a simple proposi- 
tion. There is nothing to prevent the construction of a sea-level 
canal, except that it will require more money and take more 
time than to build a canal with locks. 

Every month of work on the isthmus enables the commission bet- 
ter to judge of the work and to estimate closer on time and cost. 
On the present outlook the time that it will take depends entirely 
upon the number of excavating-machines that can be put to work 
and the capacity of each machine, the only limit being the num- 
ber of exeavating-machines and their capacity. The more ma- 
chines, the quicker the work can be done. 

The force on the isthmus will be increased greatly. Twenty or 
twenty-five thousand men may be employed in all. 

The work will progress from this time forward with increased 
momentum, and will proceed with certainty until final completion. 


‘And the American people can rest assured of the speedy acquisition 
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of a canal of any capacity or character which Congress may decide 
upon and provide the necessary funds for. 
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Fitzhugh Lee 


Firziven Lee, ex- 
Governor of Virginia, who died at Washing- 
ton on April 28, was born at Clermont, 
Fairfax County, Virginia, November 19, 
1835. He entered West Point in his six- 
teenth year, and was graduated in 1856. 
After some Indian campaigning in Texas 
he became a cavalry instructor at West 
Point. When the civil war broke out he 
entered the service of the Confederacy. In 
1862 he was appointed a brigadier-general, 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
Brigadier-General Fitzhugh Lee 


and in the following year attained the rank 
of major-general. He was elected Governor 
of Virginia in 1886. In 1893 he became 
consul-general at Havana. During the Span- 
ish-\merican war he was in command of 
the Seventh Army Corps, with the rank of 
major -general, U. 8S. V. After the war he 
was appointed Military Governor of Havana. 
He was appointed to the regular army in 
February, 1901, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, and was for a time in command of 
the Department of Missouri. 


Five Billion Gallons of Beer 


Tue statistics of beer consumption which 
are available’ for only eight countries show 
a total consumption of 5,753 million gallons 
annually. In 1904, Germany consumed 
1,783 millions; the United Kingdom, 1,501 
millions; the United States, 1,494 millions; 
Austria, 492 millions; France, 289 millions; 
Hungary, 38 1-3 millions, and Italy, 6% 
millions. 

The consumption of whisky, brandy, and 
other distilled spirits in the eight countries 
for which statistics are available amounted 
in the same year to 687 million gallons— 
that for Russia being set down at 174 
million gallons; Germany, 124 1-3 millions; 
the United States, 121 millions; Austria, 
82% millions; France, 72 1-3 millions; the 
United Kingdom, 58 1-3 millions; Hungary, 
43, millions; and Italy, 11 millions. 

The consumption of wine in the nine 
countries for which statistics are avail- 
able amounts to 3,090 million gallons annu- 
ally, principally in the Latin countries. 
France alone consumes 1,343 million gal- 
lons annually; Italy, 9281, millions; Spain, 
331% millions, and Austria-Hungary, 231 
millions. 

The per capita consumption of beer in the 
latest available year was as _ follows: 
United Kingdom, 35.42 gallons (thus ex- 
ceeding Germany with her 30.77 gallons) ; 
Austria-Hungary, 20.36 gallons; United 
States, 18.28 gallons; France, 7.41 gallons, 
and Russia, 1.08 gallons. The per capita 
consumption of whisky and _ spirituous 
liquors is in the United States 1.48 gallons, 
in the United Kingdom 1.38 gallons, in 
tom, 1.85 gallons, and in Russia 1.26 gal- 
ons. 
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The Cecil—Europe’s largest and finest Hotel — 


offers 


the greatest comfort and convenience to 


Americans visiting London. 


Inner Court, Hotel Cecil, London, during reception to 
M. Loubet, President of the French Republic, 1904. 


During the past two years the Hotel Cecil has numbered 
amongst its guests Princes, Presidents and Potentates. 
It has been specially chosen for the reception of the visit- 
ing representatives of Foreign Powers, of Colonial Ministers, 
and of other men of world-wide importance. 

And the Cecil offers an equally cordial welcome to every 
American who visits London. The arrangements of the 
Hotel are on such a comprehensive scale that it provides 
for elaborate accommodation and the most luxurious enter- 
tainment, or for the requirements of the travelling tamily 
or individual—comfort, convenience, elegance—and at 
modest prices. 

The Hotel Cecil, besides being the most centrally located, 
is the most comfortable hotel in England for American 
visitors. You will be able to do more, to see more. if 
you are staying at the Cecil, because the Hotel attendants 
are able to tell you what points to visit in and around 


A note addressed to the manager, Hotel 
Cecil, London, Eng., will bring full 
particulars and a descriptive, illustrated 
booklet, containing valuable information 
about amusements and points of interest in 
London. 


London, and how to get to them comfortably, quickly, and 
economically. 

The Hotel Cecil has accommodation for Soo guests in its 
quiet and comfortable sleeping apartments. Its ex- 
cellent dining rooms, its grill room, its fashionable res- 
taurant, its splendid drawing, writing and other rooms, 
help to make your stay in London very enjoyable. Here 
you can obtain all the little home comforts and luxuries 
to which you are accustomed American requirements 
are understood and catered for thus you obtain all the 
comforts that the most luxurious hotel in Europe can offer 
without foregoing any of the things which an American likes 

The cuisine of the Hotel Cecil is under the direction of 
Europe's most famous chef. 

Luxurious motor cars, owned by the Hotel Cecil, and 
competent chauffeurs under the control of an expert 
superintendent, are always at the service of Hotel Guests 


You can obtain a room in the Hotel Cecil 
from $1.25 per day, light and attendance 
included. In Table d’hote Room—Breakfast 
from 60 cents: Luncheon 85 cents: Dinner 
$1.25; or as elaborate a repast as you please, 
in the Restaurant, a la carte. 


The Hotel Cecil, London, England. 


Columbia Automobiles, covering the entire field of motor- 
car service, are described in detail in three catalogues devoted 
respectively to Columbia 18 H.P. and 35-40 H.P. Gasolene 
Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia Electric 


Delivery Wagons and Trucks. 


These are not only the 


handsomest, but the most explicit and carefully arranged 
automobile catalogues ever printed, and each will repay the 
careful study of every present or prospective owner of a 


vehicle in the class it covers. 
writing, please state which catalogue is desired. 
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Large Families are Desirable 
(Continued from page 685.) 


novel idea that the sins of the children are 
to be visited on the heads of their an- 
cestors, long dead. It is hardly just to blame 
Marcus Aurelius for the sins of Commodus, 
or Napoleon for the weaknesses of his sons. 

People are not to be blamed, but rather 
praised, for doing only what they can do 
best. The shoemaker who sticks to his last 
or the blacksmith who sticks to his forge 
is right, and it would be foolish, as Miss 
Bensley says, to expect other work from 
them. But it must be borne in mind that 
the degree of expertness that each possesses 
in these arts is a matter of training. On 
the other hand, who is better qualified to 
bring desirable children into the world than 
those whose intelligence and foresight have 
gained them more than the mere necessities 
of life? 

It is dangerous to deduce certain con- 
clusions from isolated examples. Statistics 
covering years, based on millions of observa- 
tions, are often worthless. This is true in 
the observation of inanimate things, and to 
a far greater degree bears on the statistics 
of such a complex organization as a man, 
and still more on the complex structure of 
society. But even allowing the comparative 
worthlessness of statistics in this matter, it 
is a matter of personal observation and of 
general knowledge that from the class of 
cultured parents come the best children, and 
that from the class of ignorant and vicious 
parents come the criminals and vicious. In 
view of this, are only the ignorant to pro- 
duce children and the cultured to spend 
their time in literary, artistic, and scientific 
pursuits? This is the question which Mr. 
Roosevelt would like to see answered by the 


P OCON O M OUN TAI N Ss best people raising children—and by the 


best people is not meant the fashionable or 


A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea-level rich mage A but cm — by a 

superior intelligence and_ well-nourishe« 

Lackawanna in Northeastern Pennsylvania ; an ideal spot for yeoman’ bodies ean produce children endowed from 
Railroad Outings; dry, cool and invigorating; reached in 3% hours Z birth with intelligence and strength. Of 
from New York over Lackawanna Railroad. ; this class of children we cannot have too 


many. The cultured will never overrun the 
world, while the vicious may and, but for 
the laws of nature, would. These will al- 
ways be in the majority. It is too much to 
"A be hoped for that a great proportion of the 

— ——— needs we can raise the proportion of good to bad 


A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, containing complete information about 
hotels and boarding houses, together with a delightful love story entitled ‘A Paper Proposal,” 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps, addressed to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
m\ senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad. New York City. 


by having the cultured leave children in such 
numbers that the good will increase. By 


i: this means, and not by the repression of the 
of bad, will we attain this desirable condition 
of relatively general culture. 
| If, as Miss Bensley writes, the French 


peasant is the happiest in the world because 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY gg 8 he has just enough children to keep the 


population of France as large as need be, 


i while there are none to spare for the work 
WESTHEIMER & SONS It's up to YOU of the world, then France presents a splen- 
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of the individuals who compose it. If 

* i. France stays in its shell while the surplus 

' ANGOSTURA: children of other nations are doing the work 

A of the world, then it has failed to acquire 

meais,a ords relief and aide digestion. that broad altruism of which I spoke in = 

. beginning—the altruism that is not limite 

BITTERS by the political boundaries fixed by patriotic 

; ; egoists. 
Financial It is not quite true that it is now the 


community which produces children, but it 
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the decrease due to restrictive measures, by 
preserving those who would otherwise die 
at once or in a short time. The community 
with its State asylums, while it does not 
produce children, ‘does preserve many that 
otherwise would be lost to society. 

The function of the State as a factor in 
the perpetuation of the race is best worked 
by just such means as Mr. Roosevelt took. 
Let those in authority, those whose ex- 
ample influences others, show in themselves, 
in their own lives, that, so far as they can, 
they will not permit the race to deteriorate 
by allowing the proportion of the unfit to 
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increase disproportionately. Those who are 
able and yet fail to leave children’ in pro- 
portion to their ability properly to equip 
them for the battle of life, because they do 
not care te assume the responsibilities of 
parenthood, are in the class with those who 
cut off their right thumb in order to avoid 
military service, and thus evade the hard- 
ships and trials of campaign that national 
danger has made necessary to the security 
or integrity of the nation. 


Carrying the News to Grant 
(Continued from page 684.) 


effort to avoid them. Nobody knew where 
they were, and as absolutely nothing could 
be seen in the darkness, we simply ploughed 
ahead. At one point we saw some lights 
ahead of us on the shore. Men were moving 
up and down near to a little bivouac fire, 
and we saw a fort. We thought we saw a 
big gun sticking out from the breastworks, 
and expected to be blown to pieces ev- 
ery momé@ft. Evidently we were neither 
seen nor heard, and we breathed easier. 

Again we saw lights flicker, and sudden- 
ly a voice yelled out: “Stop that boat! 
Stop that boat!” 

We quickly tried to turn out into the 
stream and escape. “Stop! d n you!” 
came the voice again, and other voices, and 
then we saw soldiers running past a little 
camp - fire. “They’re Yankees!  they’re 
Yankees!” called the captain; and, sure 
enough, we had run straight on to a picket 
post of General Terry’s army. In fifteen 
minutes we were in Wilmington; the mad 
ride in the darkness was over. 

Some guards took us to the house of the 
post commander. 

General Terry was up in a moment, and 
gave me possession of the warm bed he had 
vacated, while he himself began the execu- 
tion of certain orders I had brought from 
General Sherman. 

In a few hours a ship was ready to carry 
me to Virginia. At Fortress Monroe I 
changed boats, and went up the river to 
City Point, and soon I found myself inside 
the cabin oceupied by Grant as army head- 
quarters. I was being directed by Rawlins 
to “go right into the little back room,” 
when a rather short man, with brown, close- 
cropped whiskers and stooped shoulders, 
holding a bundle of papers in his hand, 
opened the door. We nearly collided. Con- 
fused by the sudden meeting, and seeing 
only a man without hat or uniform, I was 
taking him for an army clerk. 

Instantly Rawlins saw my embarrassment, 
jumped up, and told the man that I was 
a courier from Sherman’s army. The sup- 
posed clerk threw his papers down on 
Rawlins’s desk, and bade me enter the room 
he had just left. Then I knew it was Gen- 
eral Grant. I had seen Grant before, had 
been close to him in battle; but then that 
was long before, and all was now different. 
I ripped open my clothing, handed him my 
despatches, and excitedly watched the 
pleased changes on his flushed face while 
he hurriedly read the great news I had 
brought from Sherman. He sat down by a 
little window, and for an hour catechised 
me as to all that had befallen Sherman’s 
army after it had disappeared from the 
world’s ken in the Carolinas. In the rebel 
newspapers gathered up by his scouts he had 
read of all kinds of misfortunes having be- 
fallen Sherman’s army. Among other 
things, Sherman’s cavalry wing, under Kil- 
patrick, had been reported as surrounded 
and partially destroyed, its leader a pris- 
oner. There were extremest eagerness and 
gratification shining on Grant's face when 
I related how Kilpatrick and his men, in- 
stead of being captured, had won a hand- 
some victory. General Ord happened in at 
the momeht, and the good news was re- 
peated to him. Ord clanked his spurs to- 
gether, rubbed his hands, and manifested 
joy. “I had my fears, I had my fears,” 
he muttered. “And I, not a bit,” said 
Grant, springing from his seat by the win- 
dow. “I knew Sherman—I knew my man.” 

My narrative and the despatches I car- 
ried were the very first news he or the 
country had received since Sherman left 
Savannah. 
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New Model Comptometer 


Light and Uniform Key Touch. 


Its Duplex Key Action permits of a single stroke touching several keys 
all together to instantly add amounts like $4.55, $13.40, etc. We have 
what none other has; a machine operated by keys only, with Perfect Du- 
plex, Noiseless Operation, Uniform Key Action, Dust-Proof, Light Touch, 
Durability, Reliability, Practicability. All the really valuable 
features ; no Impracticable Complications. The result of 16 years’ 
practical experience in the making of mechanical calculators. 

Many thousands used by Accountants and Engineers in all 
lines of business. Send for literature and Special Trial Offers. 


FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 52 to 56 ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 


‘SHAVING 
STICK 3000 Troops 
“The Shaver’s |] Of the COAST ARTILLERY 


Joy * will be in camp at Fortress Monroe 
‘ , during the months of May and June. 
Creamy—comforting. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, ' ‘ 
Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, , a e-S ps an 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, , 


etc., sold everywhere 
Write for booklet How to Shave’ Cruisers 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co. 
of the Navy will be anchored, in Hamp- 
ton Roads during this same period. 


SPENCERIAN ‘| During these two months the exercises, 


target practice and drills of the troops, 
PERFECT and the evolutions of the war-ships, with 


Circumstance of War, 


Giastonsury, Conn. 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS cannot fail to be of intense interest al 
Sample card, #2 pens different patterns, visitors to Old Point Comfort. 

will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in From June 1 Ith, to 1 7th, there ill be 


postage stamps. Ask for card R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. attacks of the combined fleets of the 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Navy upon Fortress Monroe. Night 
[| and day assaults will be made upon the 


fortress. Sub-marine mine _ explosions, 
_ | torpedo boat attacks, bombardment of 
the Fort by the Fleet; in fact, every 
FP maneuver will be executed as in actual 
war-fare. 
The social life at Old Point Comfort, 
with the Army and Navy contingent, 
will be at its best during this very in- 
teresting period. 


Hotel Chamberlin 


is directly, at Fortress Monroe, and _ its 
guests will have the most favorable 


are the only kind you can 
depend on. They’re ex- 
quisitely flavored, smooth, 
subtle, and aged to. please 
the most critical taste. 
Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York’ 
G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
HA N 


RTFORD NEW YORK LONDO 


LAST OF THE SEASON. opportunity to view every feature of 
these extensive and interesting man- 
WASHINGTON. euvers. 
Low-Rate Tour via Pennsylvania For terms, reservations, etc., address 


Railroad. GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager 


May 18 is the date on which will be run the last | Interesting Illustrated Booklets Free. 


Personally-Conducted Tour of the Pennsylvania bellies 


Railroad to Washington for the present season. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, affording novelette of social and military life, handsomely illus- 


ample time to visit all the principal points of interest trated in colors and brimming with humor and inci- 
at the National Capital, including the Congressional dent, will be sent free to any address. 
Librarv and the new Corcoran Art Gallery. Rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the round trip 
and hotel accommodations, $14.50 or $12.00 from 
New York, $13.00 or $10.50 from Trenton, and 
proportionate rates from other points, according to 
hotel selected. Rates cover accommodations at 
hotel for two days. Special side trip to Mount | 
Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full apply ol 

icket Agents: C. Studds, Eastern Passenger “gent, 
Fifth Avenue, New York; or address Geo. W to 20 days. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Dk. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 
Philadelphia. Dept. 57. Lebanon, Vhio. 
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PISO'S CURE FOR 


oO CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Soild by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 
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Mile. La France (to John Bull). - 
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Remand Paci 


THE MATCH-MAKER. . 
*“*If she’s going to glare at us like that, it almost looks 


= 


as if we might have to be regularly engaged.”°-—/ rom “Punch.” 


| If your friend makes 
good photographs don’t 
| ask him the name of the 
| camera—get the name 
of his lens. 

Ifthe pictures are excep- 
_ tional he will tell you a 


| (soer | 


but if they are merely — 
good, he will name any | 


one of a dozen others. | 
| Send for Catalogue B ss. 


52 EK. Union Square, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BEKLIN LONDON PAKIS 


REDUCED RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Lewis 
and (lark Exposition and Various Con- 
ventions. 


On account of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
at Portland, Ore., June 1 to October 15, and various 
conventions to be held in cities on the Pacific Coast 
during the summer, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell round-trip tickets on specified 
dates, from all stations on its lines, to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, April 9 to September 27; to Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver, and San 
Diego, May 22 to September 27, at greatly reduced 
| rates. 

For dates of sale and specific information concern- 
ing rates and routes, consult nearest ticket agent. 


tary Goods NEW ‘and old auctioned to 
nerman, 579 B’way, N. Y. 15c. Catalog mailed 6c. 
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NOUNCEMENT—To be published on July 1, 1905: 


AMERICAN HOMES 482 GARDENS 


A New Publication, entitled 


taste 1s, 


garden 


amaliler 
have a 


July 1, 
July 1,1 


"|" new monthly magazine will be much broader in scope than its 


with him to various parts of the country, and show him how the better class 
of people live, whether the house may have cost $3,000 or $300,000. Good 


small cost than in a mansion of importance. 

The Editor will not leave you on the outer doorstep, however, but will 
take you within, where you may see how the house is furnished and decorated, 
and how the owners live. Then you may have a walk through the garden, 
and then to the summer house, where, perhaps, the plan of the formal 


There will be published articles on room decoration and furnishing, 
showing how the furniture may be arranged to produce the best effects, 
what pictures may be hung, and what bric-a-brac, inherited from some 
former mansion, may with advantage be discarded. 

Each issue will contain an article on some important mansion, showing, 
if possible, various views of the exterior, the interior,and the garden. Plans 
are published with most of the residences shown. 

The new publication will be issued monthly, and will be somewhat 


Price, 25 cents each issue ; $3.00 a year. 
To any one subscribing before June 30, 1905, the subscription price will be 


$2.50 for “American Homes and Gardens” for one year—from July 1, 1905, to 


American Building Monthly” for June. To any one subscribing after 


(New Series of SctentTiric AMERICAN BUILDING MONTHLY) 


predecessor. It will have the word “ HOME” for its keynote. The 
man to whom this word has no meaning will have no interest in this 
new publication. It is the intention of the Editor to take the reader 


perhaps, more necessary in the building and furnishing of a house of 


culminates. 


in page size than the * Building Monthly,” viz.: x14. It will 
handsome colored cover. It will have about 50 pages each iesue. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


1906—and the subscriber will receive free of charge the ‘Scientific 


905, the subscription price, without exception, will be $3.00 a year. 
Subscribe at once and obtain the most favorable terms 


MUNN ¢<& COMPANY, Publishers, 356 Broadway, New York 
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The Vicissitudes 
Evangeline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 


“T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now, I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking arid having 
nothing to live on.” 

This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same delli- 


cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, NEW YORK 
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Fac-simile of 
resolutions 


Council at the 


“Yen ween or rua completion of 


The ERIE, 
May 14,1851 


N the resolutions shown above the-New York Common A comparison 
Council hailed the completion of the Erie Railroad in 
1851 as “ A gigantic and stupendous enterprise "—“ The ERIE in 1851 
work of the Age.” During that year the Erie carried with that of 
668,780 passengers and 250,000 tons of freight. Last to-day. 


year the number of passengers carried reached a figure 
equal to the combined population of states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, and the total freight 
tonnage exceeded the loading capacities of all the ocean- 
going vessels in the world. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
ENTIRE BLOCK SIGNAL PROTECTION 
R. H. WALLACE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 21 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


HE author of “ The Conqueror” 

and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 
The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 
original. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


By the Author of 
CRUCIS’® 


The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


ALL STREET —the great powers of 

finance—the Theatrical Trust, and many 

other intensely interesting and real phases 
of present-day New York have a part in this stirring 
tale. The lovers are a young, beautiful actress 
and the son of a Wall Street operator. Out of the 
‘*silence’’ of Mrs. Harrold a plot develops involving 
every character of the story in a situation that baf- 
fles the reader and lures him on from page to page. 
It is New York in all its tremendous vitality and 
bigness—metropolitan life in its intense moments— 
that gives vigor and movement to these pages. 
Mr. Gardenhire not only tells a beguiling tale, but 
from his insight and intimate knowledge of the 
secret ways of trusts and big corporations involves 
his story in new, ingenious complications that will 
strike home to every American. 


Post 8&vo0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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